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result i such increased business that we will not build 
large a surplus durtr the com winter. 
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— ' seers COLORFUL COLORADO - - - Logan Ragle, Jr - b 
IN THIS ISSUE 


We have not had much heart for the I KEEP MYSELF IN COLLEGE - . Anonymous - . 
preparation of this issue of the BRIDGE. 
Since our last issue appeared has come , te : Pe eae ne eT : 
the news of the death of Edward A HEART OF THE CREDIT UNION - - 
Filene. Mr. Filene was our credit union 
Founder. To him we owe the credit 
union movement in America. Our pri- 
mary and very sad duty in this October 
issue has been the preparation of a very DOLLARS AND SENSE 
brief and preliminary appreciation of 
his life and work. 

Mr. Filene would be much onrnosed to WAGE EXECUTIONS - - Warren Bishop, Jr 14 
any business of professional mourning. 
We do not drape our columns in black; eee . as — 
rather we celebrate the victory that. he LET'S LOOK AT DEATH . ¥ . - aS 
won over life itself; for by his good 
works he is certainly immortalized. We 
prefer that our cover should depict the 
beauties of the sunset—day’s end, with 
the promise of the new day over the JUDGMENT NOTES 


WHAT ABOUT IT? - - - Thomas W. Doig 10 


- ‘ = George Ik Feller 12 


FEDERAL SECTION - - - 1s 


: " 21 
horizon. 

We offer a colorful article about Col- 
orvrado and a most interestine account MOVIES - - - - - Al Lowe - 6 


of her experiences by a young lady 
vorking her way through college, of 
interest to every credit union boy and KODAKERS o . ‘i - . = i 7 . <8 
girl ambitious for a college education 
We have an article on Wage Assiqn- 





- . - INA CUBS “ ‘ : : ‘ . Ursa Major - 30 
ments, which so bedevil the individual CUNA CUB! rea Maj 
in debt beyond his depths. George Fel- 
er writes of the place of relaxation and 
expenditures for the same in entertain- 
ing fashion. We begin a series or ar- 
ticles on what the records of the CUNA Published at Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin, by the 
Mutual Society are disclosing as regards : e Pi — 
‘eohes evedit unian moncbere die’ for thal Credit Union National Association 
is a subject of vital concern to all of us. aliens . . —T ‘ ae 
t se = ae 88 = Poe the the RATES—Single Copy—ten cents; single subscription—12 months—50 cents 
CUNA Cubs! Advertising rates on application 


And we must make that 100.000 by 
Christmas! 


Entered as second-class matter March 5, 1936, at the post office at Madison, Wisconsin, under 


' ‘ ’ the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in United States by the Straus Printing Company, 
N >} \ \ Madison, Wisconsin 
, , ' Copyright 1937 by the CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Next month we hope to start the first « 
of a series of articles biographical in agen 2 


nature and having to do more in detail 

with the life and work of our Founder, 

Edward A. Filene. There has been some confusion as to when subscriptions start. All subscriptions 
You have heard of the Twentieth Cen- eceived by the 5th of the month (unless other instructions are i the poy 

y ¢ } ‘f : star t e sue o 2 ¢ > tl 3 yns ceive ter the Oth « 
} tur 107 » t has ‘Iped the National tart with the issue of the current month. All subscriptions received a 
“a nde - ay eeed . V pi I : “ the month start with the following month. For example—if a subscription is received 
Association in a grea any very prac- 





. yn or before March 5th the subscriber receives as his first issue the March issue 
tical ways. This Fund, created by Mr. f it is received between March 5th and April 5th he receives the April issue 
Filene some years ago, has a most in- ee ‘ eae . 
teresting program of “ac hievement: its PLEASE MARK RENEW ALS 
Manager, Evans Clark, will tell of it in We operate very short handed. Therefore it is very difficult for us to determine 
the November issue. sometimes whether or not a group of subscriptions or even a single subscriptic n is a 
The article on public school education renewal Please, when re-subscribing, note on your subscription blank the word 


. . ' ig RENEWAL’ as conspicuously as possible. 
(promised for this issue) has been post- niliidatieecices ” 


poned until next month. 




















A (Word from , 


On Monday Morning 


. Ss A BRIGHT fall Monday 


morning 


it Raiilfeisen House as we turn to 

the old typewriter, on which my ear- 
| derstandings with Mr. Filene 
ere typed over sixteen vears ago, to 
editorialize on tne deatn ot our 
Founder. He died yesterday in Paris. 
ae ime to the end ¢ he road tar 
iwa m the little house at 12 Otis 
i ere e lived x” so many 
eal n Bostor And it was alto 
! that when the end 
came it should come in Paris. For 
Or ird A. Filene was a citizen ot 
the world; no one loved his country 
more and yet he, of all the men I 
have ever known, best appreciated 
that the rld is desperately crying 
lor a itizenship which can think be 
mad nati il boundaries And the 
little house on Otis Place was also a 


mbol 1t Vas sO 


imple, so com 
pletely a retlection of Mr. Filene’s 
disintere nm personal accumula- 
tion 
For Mr. Filene had, as no other 
man of his day, a sense of the trus- 
teeship which attached to the pos- 
session of wealth; to him money car- 
ried responsibilities, definite, heavy 
and very personal responsibilities 


and his life was devoted to a nervous, 
eayer painstaking effort to translate 


nis Posse 


s810ns Into sery ice, 
money 


lo him was a tool with 








tN 


Which 


to build a better living stand- 
ard for average people. 


He was mo- 
tivated in everything he did by in- 
tense with obvious 
defects in our social, economic and 
political systems. As indicated else- 
where in this issue he hated war be- 
cause there is no happiness for the 


masses of the people in the processes 


dissatisfaction 


of war; he wanted every one to share 
in the wealth which the world can 
now produce, He sensed long before 
aunvone else woke up to the fact that 
we had rapidly emerged from an age 
of searcity into a potential age of 
plenty that the only circum- 
stance Which stands between the peo- 


ple and higher 


and 


standards of living 
than the world had ever known was 
the stupidity of mankind which pre- 
vented the distribution of plenty to 
the masses of the people. 

He hated usury. To us in the cred- 
it union he became a symbol of the 
better and greater America. 

His legacy to us—a legacy so rich 
that it cannot be computed in money 

is this priceless tradition of un- 
compromising warfare against every 
form ot maladjustment 
which stands between the masses of 


economic 









the people and their realization of 
the highest standards of living. 

It’s Monday morning; a new day 
and a new week. Could Mr. Filene 
appreciate the love we have for him 
(and who will say that he doesn’t? 
and if he would look into our sor- 
rowing hearts this morning of read- 
justment, he would say (and I can 
almost hear him say it “Don't 
mope; get on with the job; there is 
much credit union work to be done 
today and, while you're doing it, 
don’t forget that plan you are to 
prepare in writing to show me what 
is going to be done tomorrow !” 

So we reach day’s end. A great 
life has ended and who am I to say 
that for such a life, somehow, some- 
where in infinite space, a brighter 
dawn smiles to welcome him. 

Walt Whitman wrote beautifully 
of Lincoln and two lines of what he 
wrote persist in my memory: 

“The ship is anchored safe and 
sound, its voyage closed and done, 

From fearful trip the victor ship 
comes in with object won!” 

That’s the line to remember: 
“the victor ship comes in with ob- 

je ct won!” 


UCTUBER 


ha 
CUNA Cubs! 





Can't stop this month to talk about what has happened during 
the month and history and all the other things we have been 
including in this particular spot in past months. 
ve a better use for it. Here and now, Mothers and Fathers, we introduce the 

“What is a CUNA Cub?” 


No, Sir! We 


I can hear Pop ask. The CUNA Cubs 


are a national organization, composed of boys and giris who read the BRIDGE. 
It is open to your boy or your girl and you will find its exclusive section on pages 


30 and 31 of this issue. 


about boys and girls 
infinite purposes. 
Ursa is going 


It is edited by Ursa Major 
have given the very fascinating job of making the BRIDGE infinitely more 
to that part of the family we have been over looking. Our new editor 


the Big Bear to whom we 
attractive 
knows all 


what they like and what they do and their plans and their 


to devote time and energy each month to producing for 


BRIDGE children a really interesting and worthwhile department. We are going to 
ask Mother and Father to cooperate by calling this section to the attention of the 


boys and girls. 
rules will be found. 


We want your boy and your girl to join. On page 32 the simple 
Every member will receive a badge and a penny bank. We 


want you to help us enroll these children in your Credit Union. We want the pic- 


in. 
by being active Club members. 


tures of the first joiners and will publish in the November issue the first five sent 
We want your boy and your girl to write to Ursa and to play a full part 


Today we get ready for tomorrow and your editor’s grey hair (which is rapidly 


getting thin) 


of tomorrow. So Mother 


is a constant reminder that we must be building the credit union 
and Father—help us make the CUNA Cubs a really 


fine and worthwhile organization. The first step—is to turn to page 30 and then 


tell Junior and Sister about it. 


Ladies and gentlemen—the CUNA Cubs. 
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AND Mat each 


sight. 


liked 
first 


other 
Mac 


J ANIE 
practically at 


bought a pair of gloves from Jeanie, 
and then he asked her what time she 
got off, just like that. Of course, nor- 
mally, Jeanie would have just told 


him that there was a gentleman com- 
ing to meet her, with an accent on 
the word gentleman, but she got a 
look at Mac’s face, and she could see 
that he wasn’t that kind at all. You 
couldn’t call Mac exactly handsome, 
but he certainly looked honest. And 
nice. So she told him ten minutes 
after five, around at the employees 
entrance. 


They had a swell evening. They 
went to a movie, and then they 
danced for a while, and then Mac 


walked her home, not very fast, be- 
cause it was a’ soft spring evening 
with a little new moon that you could 
just see back of the feathery branch- 
es of the trees in the park. And when 
they got home, they agreed that it 
had been a perfect evening, even if 
it did start a little informally, and 
fixed up another date. Jeanie thought 
quite a lot about Mac and the way 
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his eyebrows went up, and the funny 
things he said, and the way his hair 
wouldn’t lie down in front, before 
she went to sleep. And probably Mac 
did much the same thing for Jeanie. 

She got to like him even better as 
they kept on having dates, regularly 
twice a week. For one thing, besides 
being such a nice fella, he had the 
most exciting job—he worked on a 
newspaper! She knew he did, not 
that she wouldn't have believed him 
anyway, because one time she had to 
call him up at the paper he said he 
worked for, and she got him right 


away. And he knew about all sorts 
of things, like police courts, and fire- 
bugs, and ambulances, and football. 
Jeanie had seen movies about news- 
paper men, and Mac was just like 
them, he really was. Only of course 
not so handsome, but she thought 


that was almost a point in his favor. 
She’d gotten to the point where she 
liked him as well as that. She start- 
ed turning down dates with other 
fellas, so that Mac really her 
steady boy friend. 

Only he wasn’t exactly, either. He 


was 


Was just as nice as he could be, and 
always swell fun and a perfect gen- 
tleman, but he never would get seri- 


ous. You know, get serious. 


Jeanie 
Was sure he liked her, maybe more 
than liked her, but he 


seemed to try to be 


just never 
anything more 
ihan a friend, no matter how many 
hints Jeanie gave him that she 
thought more of him than just that. 
In tact that was the only time she 
ever saw him lose his temper, even a 
little bit. Jeanie started telling him 
about the way her best friend, Thel- 
ma, just didn’t know what to do 
about her two boy friends 
Jeanie thought the subject might get 


because 


the conversation started on the right 
track), and she asked him what he 
thought Thelma should do. And Mac 
said how the hell should he 
just like that! Of course he was sor- 


ry for talking that 


know, 
way, but Jeanie 
had to talk about 


ist seemed 


something else. It 

that the mere mention 
of personal matters, or serious sub- 
made him tired. 
understand him at 
all. Most fellas would have been glad 
of the opportunity, with a 
pretty as Jeanie. 


ects i1Ke that, 


Jeanie couldn't 
| . 
“iri as 


Things went along that way 
up until Christmas. It 
! Her 
make her take 
Thelma 
And then 


rush at the 


right 
bevan to tell 
on Jeanie. mother wanted to 
cod liver oil, and even 
run-down. 


with the Christmas 


said she looked 
What 
store, and thinking about 
Mac so that she made four mistakes 
and Mr. Magill, the sec- 
had to speak to her 
well, things just couldn't 
go on that way any longer. So final- 
ly, one day 
Chrisimas, when they were on their 
way ont of the and 
feet hurt, and she knew she 
a permanent, she just broke 
and told Thelma all about it. 

“Well,” Thelma said, “] 
what I'd do.” 

“What?” 

“I’d write a letter to Mary Mar- 
shall at the Chronicle office and tell 
her all about it. Now don’t laugh. I 
did it, when I was all worried about 
George and Henry, and she wrote me 
just the most wonderful letter, and 
every single thing in it was right.” 


in one day 
tion 
about it 


manayer, 


about a week before 


store, Jeanie’s 
needed 
down 


know 


So Jeanie said she’d think it over, 
without meaning to, because it was 
such a silly idea, but when she got 
home and felt even more discourayed 

why she sat down and wrote Mary 
Marshall a long letter, and sent it oif 
that night. 

The next evening there was an an- 


swer—a funny answer, not a bit like 
what she'd expected. It ran _ this 
way: 
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THINK it was Shakespeare 

who said in one of his 
plays: “The evil that men 
do lives after them the 
good is oft interred with their bones.” Such a statement 
is, of course, capable of various interpretations. One 
way—it surely is not correct for there is no end to the 
influerce of a rood deed. And it is certainly a fact that 
any service which survives its criginator has created 
for him who performed the service a sort of immortal- 
ity. Almost ever since man emerged as the superior of 
all o-her forms of animal life he has concerned himself 
wi.h worship. The problem of what goes on bevond the 
actual span of life is now and always has been one of 
compelling interest. On no other subject has mankind 
differed so persistently and so dogmatically. 

Most religions have been built on a foundation of 
faith in some sort of a hereafter and a formula by 
Which a satisfactory future state was to be assured be- 
in the 
process, and the existence of this hope of a future life 
has been a very powerful influence tending always in 
the direction of improving the present life so as to de- 
serve this better life bevond. And there has 


been a vast Insincerity also—much business 


yond the grave. There has been a vast sincerits 


of treating religion as a sort of celestial 
insurance policy whereby one, by paving 


the usually very modest premiums, be * 

came assured of a halo, a harp aud I 8 6 0 
celes.ial bliss for all time afier 1] 

mortal coil had been shuuled_ oif. 


Onl\ one thing seems to be very 


ot< } ‘ 09 $1 al « -} 
cervain and capabie of rational anal- 


VSis. The individual comes to a 
life with certain assecs and « i 
liabilitice erialn capacities bV Wa 
of character or the lack, some sort of 
Capac V tO a imulate worldly goods or tr 
the reverse. One individual, for example, 
Is entrusted with many ialents—health, 
education, Wealt] nherited or acquired; an- 
other individual may be endowed only with cour 
age and determination; another may have no endow- 
ments but, as in the parable of the talents of silver, 
there seems to be no relationship between the possession 
of talents and their adequate use. 
It is rational to suppose, however, that if, after this 
life is done, there is another manifestation of some sort 


he use of talents must be a determining factor in de- 
There 
is enough probability of that to make one give heed to 
self examination. What talents have 1? What use have 
I made of them in the past? To what better use can | 
devote them in the future” 

And the race is won by that individual who has mad 
the greatest use of his talents; to him must go the 
greatest prize, whether that prize be measured in the 
value of the service rendered and its certainty of im- 
mortality or by a comfortable seat among the elect in 


ciding what that subsequent experience shall be. 


the most pleasant sector of heaven. 

This introduction may seem a bit involved. What | 
conclude is that Edward A. Filene lived a completel) 
successful life, so successful by every right standard 
that its beneficient service will go on and on and outlive 
us all. It assures his immortality. 

And what was his program for life? 
one word which most closely approximates it. Look for 
a moment at what he attempted. He spent huge sums 
of money and great insight and intelligence in e-Torts 
to promote peace among the nations of the world and to 
eliminate the causes of war. His adult life is studded 


Service is the 
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A PROGRAM FOR LIFE 


1937 every 


with these sirugyles to find 
the road to permanent peace. 
He believed in mass produc- 
tion not to increase the 
profits of the mass producer (although he did point out 
repeatedly that honest, intelligent mass production 
would do just that) but so that, using our productive 
capacity, things might be created which, distributed 
among the masses of the people, would create standards 
of living hitherto undreamed of. And he believed in 
higher and higher wages and shorter hours and vreater 
leisure that man might fully enjoy what he had pro- 
duced. In politics he was always a liberal among lib 
erals—because he thought of America as conceived by 
Jefferson—a national institution based on the theory of 
human rights. He wanted to make that theory over 
into practice and fought unceasingly to that end. He 
established the Consumer Distribution Corporation to 
promote cooperative enterprises after trying first to re- 
form capitalism in the public service. He believed in the 
truth and that knowledge of the truth would make man 
whole—and he financed the Twentieth Century Fund 
that there might be a fact-findiny source from which 
the truth might be established. He appreciated 

that the worker was being subjecved to eco 

nomic tyranny by private money lenders 
and he established the credit union; he 

* realized that the masses of the peopl 
must learn how to manage money and 

bring it under their own control if 

they would be free and he made that 

the primary credit union objective 


* EDWARD A. FILENE i ths:-nnee eocitaerwad at Gieaied 


that day indeed lost which presented 
no new problem—his was the fat 
seeing outlook. He wrote books with 


page an accurate torecas oO! 


he what was to come and the blind man 

who co ild read but co ild not underscand 

scotfed often times at what he had 
Written. 

Ile had a program of life—that his talents, his 

intelli 


limitless energy, his vision, his extraordinary 


vence, all of the money, money hones !v accumulated 

everything which was Edward A. Filene—should be 

spent lavishly, without stint, for the common good. 
altho ivi ne housal ds 


of credit union members who knew him loved him. His 


+ °7 " ] ‘ 
He was not a friendly man, 


passion was for the human race, for you and for me as 
he understood our problems 

His friendship was for men and women in the mass; 
his love for the human race in its strength and weak 
ness. He tried to serve man retail. 

And now this man is our credit union tradition. He 
joins Raiffeisen, the immortal. Around his memory will 
cling a thousand memories of our contacts with him. He 
gives us his inspiration, his understanding, his faith, 
his love—imperishable things—and bids us carry on. 

His was a fitting program of life for a great man. He 
and they were vast talents 


wholesale no 


took his talents he had 
and he made them create increase in service until, at 
the end, the harvest was bountiful past all belief. 

In the passing of our Founder there may be reyret 
personal sense of profound loss—but there is no sorrow. 
The end of the day is the sunset; then comes the quiet 
of eventide and night wraps us in her mantel and the 
stars come out to watch over us and keep us safe from 
harm. And—there will be a dawn—with rosy lights in 
the east to herald a new day when there will be other 
work to do—assured because of the beauty of the work 
of yesterday. 













There are over fifty Credit Unions in 
Colorado, birthplace of CUNA. Herein, 
we introduce our readers to one of the 
most interesting states in the Union as 
we continne our policy of getting ac- 


quainted in this, our national movement 


/ 


| Colorful 


Photos by H. L. Standley 


( Wotonane has long been known as miles long, six miles wide and two tain in the United States, Mt. Whit- 
the summer playground of miles high: this is the Sangre de _ ney in California. 

America. Many do not know, how- Cristo range of mountains, which is One of the principal attractions of 
ever, that in southern Colorado are a part of the San Isabel National this region is the great number of 
thousands of acres of magnificent Forest. Forty-two of the fifty-five beautiful crater lakes which are to 
mountain country and virgin forests named peaks of the United States, be found between nearly every one 
exclusive of Alaska, which exceed Of the great peaks of the Sangre de 
fourteen thousand feet in height are Cristo range. Can you imagine fish- 
in Colorado. Sangre de Cristo means ing through thirty inches of ice in 
June for Colorado mountain trout, 
and catching them? This sport is 
possible only when one of the num- 
erous avalanches and_ snow-slides 
Which crash down the mountain 
, ) : slopes to the lakes in the spring 
taking beauty abound in this region. highest peak lacks only 111 feet of strike the lake in such a manner 

Imagine a section of country sixty being as high as the highest moun- that the ice is broken and tilted up- 


which are all but inaccessible coun- 
try which has not been commercial- 
ized or otherwise encroached upon 
by the works of mar ' . 

The San Isabel National Forest, +” Spanish, “Blood of Christ; the 
comprising 661,000 acres, is reached range is so called from the red ef- 
through Pueblo and other points ‘'e¢ts caused by the brilliant sunsets 
in southern Colorado Sparkling reflected on the snow. The sky line 

f 


streams and sylvan glades of breath- of this range is of rarest beauty. Its 


6 
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Cristo Range 


ward, permitting the fisherman free 
access to the crystal clear water and 
the numerous trout. 

This country is rich in supersti- 
tion and legend. One of the passes 
over the range is known as Music 
Pass, so named because the traveller 
crossing the pass can hear the faint 
music emanating from nearby Music 


Mountain. On the east slope of the 
range, located at an altitude of 
11,000 feet are the numerous caves 


of Marble Mountain, which derives 
its name from the fact that most of 
the mountain is composed of marble. 
Some of the old Spanish legends re- 
fer to the largest of these caves as 
the “Caverna del Oro.” It is sup- 
posed to contain the Spanish “Three 
Step” mine, and to have been worked 
by the Spanish Conquistadores. That 
there is some truth to the legends 
and rumors regarding this cave or 
fissure is verified by the fact that 
just recently a forest ranger and a 
company of members of the Colorado 
Mountain Club discovered the re- 
mains of a crudely constructed lad- 
der at a depth of 180 feet, and at 300 
feet into the bowels of the mountain 
a crude hand-forged hammer, which 
since has been declared to be of sev- 
enteenth century manufacture. 


From Marble to Sand 
Lying along the foot of the lofty 
Sangre de Cristo range which forms 
the eastern rampart of the San Luis 
Valley in south central Colorado is a 
mighty mountain ridge of sand: the 
Great Sand Dunes. The first Span- 
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@ Left — Goadium Lake in 
the heart of the Sangre de 


By 


LOGAN RAGLE, JR. 


iards to penetrate the San Luis Val- 
ley from the south, long before the 
first parties came from the Atlantic, 
marveled at the great dunes. Zebu- 
lon Pike, the first American to cross 
the Sangre de Cristo range, was 
struck by the magnificence of the 
scene. 


Grains of Color 


The sand for the most part is of 
extremely fine grain, although there 
are patches of coarser sand here and 
there. Under a magnifying glass the 
grains are seen to be composed of 
varicolored including white, 
red, pink, grey, purple and mixed 
hues. To the hiker on the dunes the 
sand appears to be of a tawny color. 
From a distance—the dunes are visi- 
ble from seventy miles away—the 
color changes according to the light 
in which the sands are viewed. They 
may look almost cream-colored at one 
time, chocolate another, purple, and 
even a brilliant red in the rays of 
the setting sun. 


rock, 


Although they were known to the 
earliest settlers and were looked up- 
on from afar by tourists, inaccessi- 
bility has kept the dunes from re- 
ceiving their just recognition until 
recently. A good highway now leads 
to within a few miles of the dunes, 
and a narrow but easily negotiable 
road will take the motorist to an ex- 
pansive but undeveloped campground 
almost at the foot of the sand moun- 
tains. 

Many strange stories are told 
about the dunes, and enough unusual 

















































@ Left — Riders of the 


Great Sand Dunes 


@ Below — Rugged cliffs, 
rushing river, typical of 


Colorado's scenic wonders 
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fa 
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facts are known to make the most 
unbelievable yarns seem _ possible. 
Not infrequently skeletons of In- 


dians are found in the sand, buried 
for decades, to be exposed as the 
dunes shift. One story has it that a 
sheepherder and his entire flock were 
swallowed by the sand during one of 
the most violent windstorms which 
must be guarded against by tourists 
of today who climb the dunes. Often 


(Continued on page 


Ni 





BRIDGE readers will recall a recent 
article entitled “Don’t SEND Your 


” 


Boy to College!” We are beginning 
to get some valuable reaction to it in- 
cluding this altogether stimulating ac- 
count of the experiences of a young 
lady who is working her way through 
the University of Wisconsin. For ob- 
vious reasons she prefers to remain 
anonymous but we vouch for the 
story. It is probably typical and gives 
us valuable insight into the problems 
of the student who is dependent on 


her own resources for her college ed- 


ucation.—Editor. 
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( trip to Madi the month be 
re At anv rate, there was eve 
tn 1 n and not} r to lose. 
The small office in a _ northern 


Wisconsin City had held no tuture, 
not even the likelihood of making 


and saving enough to adequately 


“al of 


( ollege. 


wardrobe and a 


\ fair-to-middlin’ 


knowledge of office “‘tactics,”” chiefly 
learned from sad experience, were 
really all I had to show for the two 
vears spent as omebody’s stenog.” 

The job in the University oiTice, | 

on discovered, was a_ half-time 
stenographic position paying $55 a 
month Allowing $20 a month for 
board (a conservative estimate when 


eat at a restaurant, as yet una- 
su h things as student co-op 
) 


and $12 a month for 


half a double room, the $35 would 
over ! ely | reasoned, 
That’s Not All! 
But what about laundry, life in- 


that horde ot 


as toothpaste, 


surance 


premiums, 
miscellany such soap, 
and face powder, and an occasional 
pair of hose? Surely my prized real- 
bought in the days when 
had high ambitions, 
survive forever and it was 
cold for ankle socks. Then 
shoe leather wouldn't last very 
campus and I couldn't 


silk hosiery, 
stenographers 
wouldn't 
getting 
too, 


long 


on any 























@ Between Classes at the University of 


Wisconsin 


quite See m\ self sacrificing prec ious 


covers to 


notebook fashion make- 
shift shoe soles. 
So I had to supplement my earn- 


ings With a noon meal job, not diffi 


cult to get if you pick your place or 
places and watch vour chance. | 
started by substituting in a tearoom 


near the campus and 


When one of the 
waitresses left, the job was mine. 


“A noon 
the rooming house 


girls at 
gasped. “Even 
Will be filled.” They 
filled, but the exercise and men- 
tal effort of a different sort proved a 
valve to let off steam. Beef pie with 
cole slaw, “slightly warm milk 
please don’t forget the catsup,” were 
so radically different from the X 
equals 2 type of work that I actually 
found myself enjoying it. Oh, the 
persnickety, forever substituting 
vegetables - for - potatoes customers 
were nuisance enough, but you soon 
learned to let them sit and wait on 
the take-it-as-it-comes individuals. 
Tips were not infrequent 
And the food was certainly 
worth the hour’s work. By eating one 
very—Oh sometimes substan- 


meal job!” the 


your noon hours 


Mere 


and 


occur 


rences, 


very 


tial noon meal, 30c and 40c easil\ 
covered the cost of suppers and 
breakfasts. (Continued on page 22) 
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Leatto the | 
CREDIT UNION 








E Pluribus Unum! 


EING A dissertation on the fact 

that once a credit union member 
always a credit union member and it 
doesr.'t make a. bit of difference un- 
der what law your credit union was 
organized. 

In the old days—but not so much 
recently—-we had considerable diffi 
culty —with the monica (name to 
vou) which the fathers attached to 
our institution. There is considera- 
ble doubt as to just why said fathers 


christened our form of cooperative 
bank a “credit union.” Edward A 
Filene was there at the christening 
and he said the words were used to 
connote a union of a group of men 
and women in order to take care of 
their credit resources and also to add 
additional glory to the word “union”’ 
Which has been a rather grand word 
in our American vocabulary. 

It is a fact that what is known in 
most states as a “building and loan 
association” is known in Massachu- 


setts as a “cooperative bank” so that 
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the words “cooperative” and “bank” 
in collaboration to describe our tvpe 
of cooperative banking were not 
available when Massachusetts enact- 
ed the first credit union law in 1909 
It is also a fact that the early books 
always refer to the Belgian type of 
cooperative bank as a “credit union” 
and, also in the early books, both the 
Raiffeisen Bank and the Schulze 
Delitzsch banks were called “credit 
inions.”’ 

Anyway you figure it the term 
credit union—like the term “savings 
bank” or the title “building and loan 
association’”’—has been accepted in 
the language as designating our type 
of cooperative credit society and we 
only oceasionally hear any criticism 
of this terminology. 

But to get back to the great seal 
of the United States which carries 
the motto “e pluribus unum” for that 
is also the motto of the credit union 
movement. 

What do these Latin words mean? 
Broadly interpreted they mean “one 
for all and all for one” and they 


designate a determination in the 
United States to combine all sorts of 
people under one flag and with one 
common unity. Our American sys- 
tem of government is unique and, as 
it is the best system of government 
yet devised, we have tried to follow 
it when establishing the credit union 
leagues and the National Associa- 
tion. Let’s look at this unique Amer- 
ican form of government a bit. First 
we have 48 independent states, each 
with its own government and each 
supreme in its local atfairs. Then we 
have the United States, which is in 
fact a union of the states, operat- 
ing in all national common affairs 
through a national government in 
which all the states are represented. 

Our credit unions operate under 
42 state laws and the federal law 
and, something which some of us are 
inclined at times to overlook, these 
laws came, for the most part, from 
a common source; they are children 
of a common father and they all have 
a very strong family resemblance, 
because the bulk of them were writ- 
ten on my old typewriter. When the 
Credit Union National Extension 
3ureau was organized in 1921 there 
were effective credit union laws in 
Massachusetts, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island and a few 
other laws which were hopelessly de- 
fective and therefore inoperative; 
there were 199 credit unions. Sub- 
sequently, through the efforts of the 
Bureau, the ineffective laws were 
perfected. Subsequently the Massa- 
chusetts law was completely revised 
However—of the 42 state laws—34 
of them originated directly or indi- 
rectly within the Credit Union Nat- 
ional Extension Bureau, most of 
them on the same typewriter. Then 
there came a time when a federal 
law was necessary for four reasons: 
(1) because in process of enactment 
some of our state laws had been so 
amended as to make oraanization 


difficult and too expensive: >) De- 


; 


cause we still had a few states with 
no State laws and we had no time left 
to get enactments 0) these states be 
cause the organization of the Nation- 
al Association had become mpera- 
tive; (3) because we needed greatly 
to stimulate the credit union organ- 
ization program and the time had 
come when such stimulation was 
possible . § 1) because we nee de d a 
blanket insurance pol cu to prote ct 
all of our state laws. 

We figured that if we had a feder- 
al law to which any credit union 
could turn in the event the adminis- 
tration of the state law became hos- 
tile we would be protecting that state 
law credit union and we felt also that 
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Readers are invited to Submit Questions on any Credit 
Union Problems and also to give us your frank reaction on 
the answers, whether you agree or disagree with the Editor. 


What About Gi? 





By TOM DOIG 





From Wisconsin 
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From Wisconsin 


SECOND Should the 


QI ESTION 


{ redit Committee Keep a record of 
vhat transpires at its meetings? 
ANSWER. Y« The Credit Commit- 
tee should elect one of its members to 
( i ert ( I tu and thi 
! ld Ke » a rd of each 
! t re mimiitte Ving the 
lat t} c mber ot 
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From Hilo, T. H. 
l HIRD QUESTION. To fine or not to 
‘ tna is the question. Should 


members 


who have agreed to ave a certain 
amount in the share account each pay 
ANSW | by-law 

} , } ‘ é these 
| re hould 

I i i! pad 

lvoca 
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From Calitornia 
it 
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its charter increase the loan $5.00 
and credit that $5.00 to the share ac- 
count at the time the 


would the 


loan is exe- 
credit committee 
have the power to deny a loan if the 
applicant refused to have the addi- 
tional $5.00 added to his loan? 
ANSWER. Yes. The Credit Commit- 
tee has the right to deny a ioan to a 
member who refuses to comply with 


the requirement of the committee that 





Correction! 


In the answer to the 7th question 
contained in the September BRIDGE 
having to do with the status of cred- 
it union legislation in the state of 
Maine, the answer was not quite cor- 
rect. We meant simply to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no gen- 


eral state law in the state of Maine 


authorizing credit union organiza- 
tion, 

Chere are three credit unions 
Which operate in Maine under spe- 


The first 
of these laws authorizes the organ- 
izing of the credit 
which serves Maine employees 
New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 


cial acts of the legislature. 


very successful 
inion 
ot the 
These special 

acts were due primarily to the initia- 
ve of Charles F. Donahoe, who was 

30 long identified with not only the 
remarkable development of credit 
unions within the employees of the 
New England Telephone and Tele- 
yraph four of the New 
but also with the de 
organization ot the 
Massachusetts Credit Union League. 
Mr. Donahoe participated very ac- 


Estes 


Company in 
kngland States, 


} 
velopment ol the 


tively in the Park conference 


and his untimely death in the very 





early days of the organization of the 
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From Kentucky 


FIFTH QUESTION. The Board of 
Directors of this credit union recent- 
ly received a request from one of its 
members for a loan on a piece of 
property. First mortgage to be of- 
fered as security. Not having had 
any experience in loans of this type, 
I was requested to write you as to 
your experience in loans of this kind. 
I will state briefly the member in 
question, past record with this credit 
union, so that your opinion might be 
more easily arrived at. 

The member in question is a letter 
carrier receiving $2,100.00 per year, 
has had connection with this credit 
union for about eight years, having 
been a borrower most of this time, 
but always good pay. His share hold- 
ings at this time is $11.00, his loan 
balance at present is $375.00, co- 
makers being the source of security 
on loan. This loan was made at 6% 
discount, which is the way all our 
made. This man has his 
mortgaged at the present 
time in a Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation to the amount of $600. The 
property is located in the flood area 
and was practically covered in the 
recent flood. However, this member 
now has the property in fairly good 
shape again. Due to the expense of 
repairing his home, replacing house- 
hold effects, as the result of the flood, 
and last but not least the expense of 
a major operation performed since 
the flood on his wife, has brought his 
total indebtedness up to a figure of 
$1,555.00, for which he desires a 
loan. This amount includes the mort- 
gage now in the Building and Loan 
Association and the amount now 
owed to this credit union. I do not 
believe the property would bring 
than $1,500.00, should we have 


loans are 
property 


more 


to foreclose, and there is a 


great 
bring that 
depreciation on 
property located in the flood area is 
tremendous. We want to help this 


man if we can, but do not want to 


probability it would not 


amount, since the 


eopardize the credit union in doing 


so, or establish a precedent which at 


some time in the future would be 
hard to live down. 
It has been suggested that we 
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take a mortgage (first of course) on 
the property, together with some co- 
maker, someone close to the family, 
or possibly an insurance policy, or 
both. Then the question arises, what 
rate of interest should we charge, as 
we recently made a loan to a member 
for $1700 at a rate of 6°. discount, 
co-makers being the sole security, 
which were 17 in number. So you see 
we want your candid opinion. Also, 
if we are to handle real 
estate loan, just how shall we pro- 
ceed, and what forms shall we use. 
At present our assets are $15,750.00, 
of which amount $2,550.00 is 
rowed money. 

ANSWER. As I understand it, it is 
proposed to lend $1500 on a real estate 
mortgage, your present assets being 
$13,200. You have already made a loan 
to another individual of $1700 making 
a total of $3200 in loans to two indi- 
viduals. According to my arithmetic 
this ties up 23% of your assets in two 
loans. It seems to me that quite re- 
gardless of security it is contrary to 
good credit union operating practice for 
a credit union of your assets to make 
such large loans. While it would seem 
that the $1700 loan is well secured, yet 
unless you are doing so already, I 
would strongly recommend that you in- 
sure it with the CUNA Mutual Society, 
as the death of the borrower might in- 
volve 17 of your members in a joss of 
$100 each. As a general principle, real 
estate mortgage loans should be figured 
on a very conservative basis. Massa- 
chusetts, for example, permits savings 
banks on straight loans to loan up to 


this as a 


bor- 


60% of a fair value of the property, 
and building and loan associations, 
which require complete amortization 
over a period of 11 years, were per- 


mitted to loan up to 80%. It seems to 
me that a credit union should be gov- 
erned by somewhat similar rules and 
that certainly a mortgage should not 
be made in excess of 60% of what is a 
real value of the property unless the 
loan is to be amortized on some sort of 
a very substantial monthly reducing 
basis. 

It is the custom in most credit unions 
on a typical real estate mortgage to 
charge the prevailing rate on loans of 
this sort. The CUNA Mutual Society, 
for example, is now investing some 
money locally in real estate mortgages 
on credit union homes at 5%. On the 
other hand, if you take this loan, the 
obvious fact that the real estate is not 
adequate security more or less throws 
the loan back into the classification of 
personal loans. However, inasmuch as 
the member is probably paying 5 or 6 
to the Building and Loan on his $600 
loan it obviously would not be doing 
him any favor to pick up this part ot 
the loan at a higher rate. 

Obviously the member’s record in the 
credit union indicates that over a pe- 
riod of 8 years he has not been able to 
deve lop a consistent 
as he only has $11 to his credit. 
would not 


record as a saver 
This 

‘ operate against 
the loan if all of the other circum- 
stances were favorable. I have an idea 
that property located in the flood area 
is governed in value somewhat by the 


necessarily 


prospects of another flood. I am not 
ufficiently acquainted with the facts 
to know whether or not the United 
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States Government is taking any ac- 
tive steps which would relieve the New- 
port area from further floods. If it is, 
then obviously the fact that the prop- 
erty had once been flooded out should 
not operate against the loan. It would, 
of course, be possible to adequately se- 
cure this loan by taking the loan and 
requiring a substantial number of en- 
dorsers on the note as in the other case. 
Here again, however, the question aris- 
es as to whether or not it is fair to en- 
courage additional members to assume 
potential liabilities by becoming endors- 
ers on such a large note. I am not fa- 
miliar with real estate loans in Ken- 
tucky but I know that real estate has 
not fully recovered from the very great 
depreciation incidental to the depres- 
sion. I have some real estate located 
in areas not affected by floods, which, 





Question of the Month 


Correction 
Wisconsin and New York 
The following appeared as 
Question No. 2 in the August 
issue of BRIDGE and was im- 
properly answered. 

“Is it mandatory for the 


Board of Directors to wait un- 
til the annual meeting to decide 
for supplying remuneration for 
the Secretary and also the ex- 
penses of the Treasurer, or can 
the Board of Directors vote on 
these two matters?” 

The correct answer is—Pay- 
ment of expenses of operation of 
the credit union other than the 
salary of the Treasurer may be 
authorized by the Board of Di- 
rectors. Under the Federal law 
and some state laws the salary of 
the Treasurer must be fixed by 
the members at an annual meet- 
ing or special meeting. However, 
under some state laws (Wiscon- 
sin for example) the salaries of 
officers and employees may be 
fixed by the Board of Directors. 











from a mortgage viewpoint, is not 
worth one-half of what it was in 1929. 

The function of any credit union is 
to serve the maximum number of peo- 
ple. I am rather surprised that a cred- 
it union of your assets has money avail- 
able for making $1700 and $1500 loans. 
We are rapidly getting into the instal- 
ment field, protecting our members 
from the high cost of instalment credit, 
and we are finding generally that 
there is a great deal of use for credit 
union money. It is also a cardinal cred- 
it union principle that we should serve 
the greatest number of people. Sup- 
pose, for example, after you had made 
this loan you had five real emergency 
loans in the amount of $300 apiece to 
make, which were very badly 
needed by your members. Your credit 
union has already borrowed money and 
you might have to turn down five mem- 


bers se need 


etc., 


loans 


i quite a acute a 
this one member, because you had made 
this large loan. I have been trying to 
think this problem through as I have 
been dictating this letter. Our biggest 


job in the credit union is to help our 
members whenever we can but in meet- 
ing that problem we must think always 
in terms of the welfare of the entire 
group. Much as I would regret the de- 
cision, my own inclination would be to 
refuse the loan. You do not state 
whether the building and loan is press- 
ing for payment. If the property is 
worth anywhere near $1500, their pres- 
ent $600 mortgage is very conservative. 
If they are pressing for payment it 
must be that they do not believe that 
the property is worth $1500. If they 
are not pressing for payment it might 
be that you could afford the member 
some relief by increasing somewhat his 
present loan taking as security, a sec- 
ond mortgage on the property and ade- 
quate endorsers. 


From North Carolina 


SIXTH QUESTION. The question 
has been raised in our credit union 
as to the advisability of making so- 
called “balloon” notes. In order that 
you may better understand what I 
am referring to, I am enclosing note 
form made up as submitted to us by 
one of our credit union members. 
You will see that this note is made 
for $600.00 for a period of 12 
months. Eleven payments of $25.00 
each are to be made and the final 
payment is to be the balance of 
$325.00. The thought behind making 
such a note is, of course, to refinance 
on the 12th month and to escape in- 
terest payments of approximately 
$18.00. 

However, there is a catch. We have 
been paying a dividend each year of 
6%. You can see on the final year 
of this note, we will only make 6%. 
So the question is how can we loan 
at 6% and declare a 6% dividend. 
I am also enclosing copy of resolu- 
tion submitted to our Board of Di- 
rectors for consideration. This reso- 
lution was adopted for a trial period. 
Perhaps this type of note is not new 
to you, but we would like to know 
just what is your opinion with ref- 
erence to such loans. 

ANSWER. Balloon notes are not in ac- 
cord with the best credit union prac- 
tice. They should be used only in case 
of necessity. It is much better, if per- 
missible, to extend the term of the loan 
to two years. Under the Federal law 
and most state laws a credit union may 
make a loan to be repaid 
year period. Where this is permissible 
balloon notes should not be used at all. 

Whenever a balloon note is used in- 
terest should, if permissible, be charged 
at the rate of one per cent per month 
on unpaid balances. This would elimi- 
nate the difficulty in that respect. In- 
cidentally, an interest charge of one 
per cent per month on unpaid balances 


over a two 


is permissible under the state or Fed- 
eral law in North Carolina and some 
credit unions formed under the state 
law are charging that rate. One per 


cent per month on unpaid balances is 
practically the same as six per cent 
discounted and is the rate charged by 
a vast majority of credit unions 


11 
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ADVANCEMENT 
By GEORGE F. FELLER 
H™ CAN | make the dollars | 


spend for advancement have 


more sense. Perhaps it wo ild be bet 


ter to ask first, what do we mean by 
advancement Generall speaking, 
advancement includes those items 
vhich are for, the betterment of the 


life of the group either economically, 
or physically. 

The Credit Union Budget 
health and luxury 


ul d an 


lists 
items 
but 
ause there 1s 
considerable overlapping, these items 
are discussed here under 
ment. Needless to say, the 
advancement, 
will be 
three 
second, 
third, the 
tandard of living the family main 
vary 
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tandards of the individual family 


there 
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amount a 
allow ior 
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family may 
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Savings may be as small as 


but should 


inds. 
twenty-five cents a week, 
be systematic and regular. 


Plan Your Savings 

[It is impossible to save without 
planning. Planning means sitting 
down and figuring with pencil and 
paper just how much you can pay for 
and what is 
means figuring 
items can and 


what you cannot buy. It means know- 


every item you buy, 
Important, lit 


out just what 


more 
you 
ing definitely whether or not you can 
atford a new car, a rug or coat or 
robably an ice-cream soda. It im- 
lies a knowledge of simple arithme- 
ic and the courage to stick by your 
own figures. Two plus two equals 
four, and no amount of juggling of 
this. If your 
income is $100.00 and your 
expenditures are $101.00, 
vou are on the road to financial ruin, 
is well as facing the impairment of 

ir physical and mental well-being. 

The reason so many people fail in 


, 
I 
’ 
} 
‘ 


figures can change 
monthly 


monthly 


their budget making, is largely be- 
iuse they have the wrong idea about 
ivings. Many have the best inten- 
n the world and will promise 
themselves to start saving the min 
ite their immediate needs are satis- 
fied. It goes without saying that 
they always have needs and the vears 
slip by without anv definite savings 


program. The percentage of income 
the individual or family intend to 
save should be decided on when the 
budget is being planned and should 
be strictly adhered to. Savings, as 
previously stated, may take different 
forms, but a distinction should be 
kept in mind between savings and 
hoarding. 

Money should not be hoarded eith- 
er in the sugar bowl or in a tin box. 
It should be placed somewhere where 
it is in circulation and where it will 
be earning more money. Credit un- 
ion members have one of the finest 
mediums in the world to place their 


savings, right in their own credit 
union. This is a privilege which 
many, who are not credit union 


members would be only too glad to 
avail themselves if they had the op- 
portunity. Start your savings pro- 
gram today, and get started on the 
road to economic security. 


Betterment 
In addition to economic security, 
advancement includes the mental and 
physical betterment of the family 


members. These may be secured by 
some form of recreation, such as 
reading, travel, movies, hobbies, etc., 
a program of health hygiene and 
some church and charitable activi- 
ties. If wisely selected and intelli- 


gently followed, these things 


can 
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bring immeasureable joy and satis- 
faction to family life. Many people 
spend large portions of their availa- 
ble funds for poorly chosen recrea- 
tions and receive unsatisfactory re- 
turns. The point here to be consid- 
ered is not how much can the family 
spend, but rather how best can this 
money be spent. If the income is 
small only a small amount can be ex- 
pended for recreation, etc. Since the 
amount spent for recreation does not 
necessarily bear any relation to the 
benefits received, this situation is 
not as bad as it might seem. We have 
only to think back to that homely ex- 
ample of two people taking a trip 
through the woods. 

To one, an endless vista of inter- 
esting things are revealed. The trees, 
the birds, the sky are viewed in vary- 
ing lights and shadows and with va- 
rying interpretation and meaning. 
The wild life have an intimate ap- 
peal and understanding. Even the 
earth and stones are fascinating and 
tell a living, vivid story. To the oth- 
er, the walk is a complete failure, not 
even the woods have made any tangi- 
ble impression. 

Money is not the only item we 
need to consider in planning for so- 
cial betterment. Leisure time hab- 
its is probably even more import- 
ant. If it is true that we are crea- 
tures of habit, then it follows that 
it is essential that we develop the 
right habits if we are to broaden 
our outlook on life and become hap- 
py individuals and interesting per- 
sonalities to ourselves and the other 
members of our group. Travel and 
reading offer probably the best pos- 
sibilities for constructive leisure 
time habits. The information ob- 
tained by travel is more direct and 
in many ways preferable to that ob- 
tained by reading. Certainly it is 
true that things seen at first hand 
make far more of an impression than 
things we read about. However, if 
travel is prohibitive because of the 
expense or time involved, certainly 
the next best thing to do is to read 
about the places you would like to 
see or the things you would like to 
know about 


It’s Easy 

Books are accessible to all, and no 
one, no matter how limited his in- 
come, need deny himself the inex- 
haustible fund of knowledge and in- 
formation he may glean from books 
and printed matter. If you would 
like to take a trip to Glacier Park 
and you haven't the time or can’t 
spare the money, go to your library 
and take a trip by book. You will be 
amazed and surprised at the fun you 
and your family can enjoy in this 
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way. The same is true of a trip to 
Europe, the Orient, or any other 
place on the globe. I have in mind a 
family who met with several other 
families winter and_ studied 
about China. It was a profitable and 
enjoyable experience to all of them 
and it didn’t 


Have a Hobby 

A hobby is a pleasurable, valuable 
leisure time pursuit. It is some- 
thing in which the whole family can 
join, or at least be interested. Any 
hobby will do. It does not need to 
involve any expense. The housewife 
can make a scrapbook of party re- 


last 


cost 


a cent. 


cipes, daughter can plan a book of 
games and parlor tricks, dad or 
brother can funny stories. 
Hobbies can be as simple as these or 


collect 


they can be elaborated and involve 
the collecting of expensive paintings, 
china, etc. The amount of money 
you spend is no criterion of the value 
you receive from vour hobbies. It is 
the fun and inspiration, value and 
information you get that counts. 
The living a family 
maintains will greatly influence the 
health, hygiene and recreation pro- 
gram they will follow. Enormous 
ums of money can be wasted by dis- 


standards of 


sipation and questionable entertain- 
ment, which cannot rightly be said 
to better the health or happiness of 
the family. If the family standards 
recognize excessive drinking, gam- 
bling and other similar pursuits as 
necessarv te 


their satisfaction, it 


goes without saying that the money 
so expended is wasted and no one is 
benefited. Indulgence of this type 
account for much of the money diffi- 
culties families experience as’ well as 
a great deal of physical and mental 
ill health. You cannot plan or con- 
trol or balance a budget with exces- 
Neither can 
you maintain the health or happiness 


sive leaks of this type. 


of the individual members if these 
practices are followed. The family 
must make a selection. If the stand- 


ards are high, education, travel, hob- 
bies, health care, church and charita- 
ble activities will figure prominently 
in their program. If the family 
standards are high and the income 
warrants it, money can rightfully be 
expended for books, pictures, 
furnishings, good clothing and other 
luxuries, all of which will 
aesthetic tastes. 


rood 


satisfy 


More Planning 

The items which may be included 
inder advancement leave much to 
the budgeteer in the matter of se- 
lectiveness and discrimination. The 
family must plan carefully and 
choose wisely if it is to obtain that 
nice balance between income and out 
go which spells the difference be- 
tween chaos and success in the bud- 
get. There is greater danger of bud- 
get leaks under expenditures for rec- 
reation and luxuries than any other 
item, and the budgeteer must not on- 
ly scrutinize each item carefully, but 
weigh their relative 


nerits as well. 














“Ask Her If She’s Got A Friend” 
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into purchasing power. In a well ordered industry every- 
thing is done to prevent waste. It’s the job of the credit 
union to make it possible for each and every credit 
union member to get out of his pay check one hundred 
per cent of buying power. Now if his pay is garnisheed 
for debt (the subject of this study) there is another 
waste—a waste represented by the cost of the process 


which may equal or exceed twenty-five per cent of the 


debt. 


Courts are a luxury. He should therefore, when threat- 
ened by suit, go to the credit union so that the credit 
union can help him adjust the matter. 


Bishop’s light-shedding article and remember—use your 


credit union. 


What's the credit union’s job? Answer—to turn waste 


No credit union member should ever be sued. 


Read Mr. 


—Editor. 


Wage Executions 


ILL JONES, meaning me, all of us, 

can think of a lot of ways to get 
himself into trouble and those 
which he can’t think of for himself 
will probably be thought of for him. 
Even in time of prosperity, when he 
isn’t bothered about his income, he 
himself in difficul- 
ties with his outgo. In fact, it al- 
seems as if Bill couldn’t eat 
his meals with any appetite if he 
didn’t have a few good, active wor- 
Appearances to the contrary, 
however, I don’t really believe that 
Bill enjoys lying awake nights try- 
ing to figure out how he’s going to 
dig his way out of a financial grand 
canyon with an income that looks 
about the size of the spade Junior 
takes to the beach. That’s what the 
credit union is for—to improve Bill’s 
sleep of nights. 


Of all the headaches that ruin 
Bill’s rest, about the worst is the 
wage execution. Into the BRIDGE of- 
fice the other day came a lot of fig- 
ures and information on these wage- 
earners’ nightmares, a study made 
for the department of labor statis- 
tics by Rolf Nugent, John E. Hamm, 
and Frances E. Jones; and while it 
is hard to make statistics into very 
thrilling reading, these are figures 
in which the average of us should 
take a deep interest. For these drab- 
looking tables, printed in fine type 


manages to get 


most 


ries. 
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by 
WARREN BISHOP, JR. 


and composed mostly of superficially 
ininteresting figures and classifica- 
tions, are records of wage-earners 
worrying, wage-earners in trouble 
trouble which a credit union might 
have saved them altogether and 
could certainly alleviate. 

Right at the start it might be well 
to point out that wage executions 
two sorts—wage assignments 
and garnishments. Two-thirds are 
garnishments; it is with these that 
we are principally concerned. A wage 
assignment is simply an agreement 
entered into by creditor and debtor, 
by the terms of which the creditor 
is empowered, if the debtor defaults, 
to file a copy of the agreement with 
the debtor’s employer and demand 
payment from the debtor’s current 
salary. The status of wage assign- 
ments is exceedingly vague. In some 
states they are not regulated at all; 
in others the assignment of wages 
not yet earned has been declared in- 
valid, or the amount is regulated ac- 
cording to the circumstances—the 
debtor’s income, whether or not he 
is the head of a family, etc. In any 
case, Wage assignments are a little 


are of 





outside the field of this discussion. 
The worker enters with his eyes 
open; it is a straight agreement be- 
tween him and his creditor and— 
presumably—he has taken account in 
-is budgeting of the amount which 
will be deducted from his wages. 
More than that, wage assignments, 
involving neither courts nor lawyers, 
put no additional collection costs up- 
on the debtor. 

A garnishment, however, is a 
much more serious and much more 
worrisome matter. It is issued by a 
court and executed by some public 
officer, such as the sheriff. This or- 
der directs the debtor’s employer to 
pay part or all the wages due the 
debtor to the court officer. who in 
turn transmits them to the creditor 

every step of the process involv- 
ing fees of one sort or another. Aside 
from the fact that the debtor has no 
say in the matter, therefore, garnish- 
ments rank as a major headache in 
that, like any court process, they cost 
money. They have other unpleasant 
features, too, which I will discuss a 
little farther on. First a few figures 
on their frequency and other aspects 
might be of interest. 


Frequency 


The frequency of garnishments 
varies widely between states and ev- 
en between localities within the 
states. Employers in some places re- 
port almost no garnishments among 
their employees; in others it seems 
to rank almost as one of the stand- 
ard methods of getting bills paid. 

Garnishments are regulated by 
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law in many states. In most, if the 
amount of the debt is larger than the 
amount of current wages subject to 
garnishment, additional orders are 
necessary to collect the remainder of 
the debt. In a few a garnishment is 
a continuing levy—in New York the 
employer is directed to pay 10% of 
wages until the whole amount of the 
debt is paid. 

Generally, the amount—if any—of 
salary which can be legally attached 
depends upon income, marital status, 
and similar factors. No two states 
think alike in these matters. In Flor- 
ida the earnings of the head of a 
family appear to be entirely exempt 
from attachment, in the District of 
Columbia he may claim an exveption 
of $100 a month, while in Georgia 
50°. of all wages over $1.25 a day 
may be attached. That gives you 
some idea of it. As may be seen, 
these regulations in their turn de- 
pend largely upon the prevailing 
wage scale. 


Protection 


However, the debtor is not so com- 
pletely protected by state laws as he 
might suppose if he took them at 
their face value. Local practices may 
entirely nullify statutory protections 
against harsh payroll collections. For 
instance, two cities in the same state 
had respectively 35 executions per 
thousand employees and 344. Num- 
erous factors operate to render inef- 
fective this legal protection. In some 
states the debtor must claim any ex- 
emptions he gets—and in many cases 
the boss doesn’t like that. In another 
instance creditors get around the 
definite limitations of the law by 
posting a small bond and declaring 
that there is a likelihood of the debt- 
or leaving the state. Obviously, it is 
impossible to tell much about the 
severity of garnishment actions in 
any state without practical observa- 
tion; the law may never get past the 
large, red-backed volumes in the at- 
torney’s office. 

Who are the principal victims of 
garnishments? It might be expected 
that they would be men just return- 
ing to work, after a stretch of un- 
employment, or workers who hardly 
make enough to keep from going in 
the red. This is not the case. The 
study, made just as the country was 
coming out of the depression and 
hundreds of thousands of men were 
returning to work, showed that the 
rate of executions among old em- 
ployees was at least twice as great 
as among new employees. Likewise, 
the only group which really distin- 
guished itself by its ability to be- 
come involved in this sort of finan- 
cial mantrap was public employees— 
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federal, state and municipal—a reg- 
larly employed and comparativel) 
high salaried group. Just why these 
facts should hold good is hard to say. 
Probably, such wage-earners, with 
steady and adequate incomes are 
more tempted than others to spend 
their money before they get it. The 
rate among employees of New York 
City was 79 per 1,000 as compared 
to 20 per thousand among employees 
ot 32 industrial establishments in 
and around New York. At any rate, 
don’t assume that all this couldn't 
possibly affect you, simply hecause 
vou have a steady job anda good in- 
come. You're the kind of a fellow 
it’s a pleasure to slap a garnish- 
ment on. 

This lack of correlation between 
income and ability to pay debts is 
further proof of the credit union’s 
ability to alleviate the evil—the trou- 
ble is obviously with the outgo rath- 
er than the income. 

It is interesting to take a look at 
the various types of creditors, to find 
cut with just whom it is that the 
Wwage-earner gets into his most seri- 
ous difficulties. Consistently. cloth- 
ing accounts for the largest number 
f attachments. The principal rea- 
son for this is that an attachment is 
about the only method the clothing 
merchant has of collecting a bad 
debt. The clothing merchant, unlike 
automobile and furniture companies, 
cannot repossess a pair of pants. The 
same thing is true, to a lesser de- 
gree, of jewelry, which also ranks 
high on the list, and many other 
small debts—for board and room, 
medical attention and_ so _ forth. 
Loans, of course, rank high—from 
loan agencies, industrial banks, un- 
licensed lenders and, less frequently, 
credit unions. (It seems to me that 
the authors of the study may have 
confused the payroll deduction plan, 
followed by some credit unions, espe- 
cially the older ones, with wage as- 
signments. But even so the credit 
union is responsible for a compara- 
tively small number of wage assign- 
ments, and never resorts to garnish- 
ment.) Public utilities rarely attach 
wages; they probably place their re- 
liance almost exclusively on their 
power to cut off the light or water. 


Expense 


The worst thing about a garnish- 
ment, and the thing I have been sav- 
ing for the conclusion of the article, 
is its cost. It is like any court pro- 
cess—expensive. The credit union is 
quite firmly of the opinion that Bill 
Jones should pay any honest debt he 
has contracted, but it seems hard on 
him to have to pay in addition an 
amount which is often nearly as 


large as the debt—for the privilege 
of having his wages ygarnisheed. 
Bear in mind that the average debt 
is surprisingly small—between 10 
and 25 dollars. Now reflect that 
court costs for a single garnishment 
order range from $1.50 to $7.00 
and don’t forget that in many states 
it the amount of current wages isn’t 
large enough to pay off the debt, an 
other garnishment order is _ neces- 
sary, possibly a number of them. 
These expenses are born by the debt- 
or (and, in cases where the amount 
of the fee doesn’t cover the cost of 
collection, by the taxpayer); in ev- 
ery jurisdiction a creditor is entitled 
to collect the costs of court process 
in addition to his claim. 

There is one more factor, and an 
important one, to be considered—the 
employer’s point of view. He doesn’t 
like wage executions; they involve a 
definite expense to him—in_ book- 
keeping, extra work on the part of 
the payroll clerk, or, in very large 
establishments, the expense of a 
whole department maintained for the 
purpose of handling wage execu- 
tions. Two establishments of this 
sort reported that the average wage 
execution cost the firm five dollars. 

Twenty-eight employers, out of 
174 included in the study, made a 
practice of firing any employee 
whose wages were attached—11 for 
the first execution, 10 for the second 
and seven for the third. One can see 
the employer's side of this, but the 
attitude is shortsighted. Aside from 
the humanitarian aspects of the 
thing, he is likely to more than off- 
set whatever savings his drastic dis- 
charge policy makes him by the in- 
creased costs of labor turnover. 

Twenty-eight employers within 
the group have done the sensible 
thing—either providing funds from 
which employees can borrow in emer- 
gencies or, better still, assisting 
their employees to establish credit 
unions. Without exception these em- 
ployers reported that wage execu- 
tions had been reduced. 

That’s the set-up;: what is Bill 
Jones going to do about it? It is ob- 
vious that garnishment is a costly 
and inconvenient process, to debtor, 
employer and reputable tradesman. 
No one of them but would prefer to 
see it done away with—not by law, 
but by removing the necessity for it. 
State limitations and _ regulations 
are, as has been seen, not always ef- 
fective, even when they have been 
designed to protect the debtor. His 
surest method of protection is the 
sort his credit union can give him— 
education in the intelligent manage- 
ment of his outgo and access to cred- 
it at reasonable rates. 
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“41M WITH You 
ON EVERY 


TRIP 
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SO" dA 


Let's Look at DEATH 


Credit Union children are being made orphans every day 
because of automobile accidents. Let's analyze the prob- 
lem and set forth a few simple rules for safety in a seri- 
ous attempt to decrease the 
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let’s 


the credit 


ere be 


nomes 


see 11 


lis article— 


enormous toll to a minimum 


First case t involves a credit 
nion membet vho went driving 
h a friend. The trip ended for 
the credit union member—in death; 


1 jail. The evidence 


that “we drank some beer at 
ery / itte ’ siti? gy in thie iver? 
‘ rn t friend and had “a 


VY more a! Then followed the 
rv driving carelessly 

} 1, th r turned over, the 

a embel 1ead rhe 

( e he couldn 

S2500 ha We have had five 

redit union members killed 

result of drunken drivers. Here 

e can make a rule and ever 

me of the whiskey distillers ar 

lvertising this rule for us: 


IF YOU MUST DRINK—DON’1 
RIVE! IF THE DRIVER IN THE 
CAR MUST DRINK—DON’T 


DRIVE WITH HIM. Just that sim 
ple rule Would ave a great many\ 
Second Cast the newspaper a 


next accident is headed 
Fails to Negotiate a 

These two credit un- 
ion members were on a fishing trip. 
They were driving on a rutted road 
turned the 


Ol re 
Automobile 


Sharp Curve.” 


indue speed, car 


a an 


killing one 


over on a sharp curve, 
credit union member and so serious- 
ly injuring another as to permanent- 
disable him for his regular work. 


Let’s look at this case. Here were 
some of our members on a holiday. 
They were not in a hurry to get any 
They were on a country road. 
were driving They 
came to a corner and tried to take it 


place, 


lhey too fast. 


without slowing down —-and Death 
rode with them! 
What's the moral of that case? 


Did vou ever stop to think of this 

I do every time 4 car past 
me on a crowded road; why the hur- 
rv? Most generally the driver of a 
ar Which is progressing too rapidly 
in traffie isn’t going any place which 
important for him to reach. 
When he gets home he is going to sit 
mn the fanning himself 
and wondering what to do with the 


evening. A car cut in on me the ot} 


dashes 


it 18 


back 


steps, 


er evening on my way home, going 
altogether too fast on a road filled 
vith people going home at the end o! 
he day After making a terrible 


fuss getting by us and depending on 
to avoid col- 
ision he, within a couple of hundred 
ards, made a left hand turn into a 
parking space where our public bath 


+ 
» t 


o get out of the way 


house is located. He took chances 
vith my life so that he could get in 
swimming a minute earlier than 
vould have been the case had he 


been careful 

WHEN DRIVING—BE FAIR TO 
THE OTHER FELLOW; DO UN- 
TO HIM AS YOU WOULD HAVE 
HIM DO UNTO YOU. Stop to think 
whether or not you are in a real hur- 
ry. What are you going to do when 
you get to your destination? Is hu- 
man life sufficiently sacred so that 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Emwartd A. Silene Passes On 


DWARD A. FILENE, the Boston 
merchant, who died in Paris Sep- 
tember 25th, made during his life- 
time an outstanding contribution to 
the well-being of his fellow men. 
His interests in the social prog- 
ress of the masses were wide and va- 
ried but he was undoubtedly best 
known throughout the world because 
of his contribution of time and mon- 
ey (approximately a million dollars) 
for the building of the credit union 
movement in the United States. 
While traveling in Europe during 
the early part of this century Filene 
encountered the credit union in many 
countries. 


Knowing of the unreasonable 
charges of usurious money lenders 
on working people in the United 
States and keenly interested in the 
development of agencies designed to 
educate the rank and file of the peo- 
ple in the management and control 
of money and democratize credit he 
was influential in bringing about the 
passage of the first credit union law 
in the state of Massachusetts in 
1909. 

In 1921 he established the Credit 
Union National Extension bureau 


with headquarters in Boston. He as- 
sociated with him at that time Roy 
F. Bergengren who continued as 
managing director when the activi- 
ties of the Filene-subsidized Exten- 
sion Bureau were taken over by the 
Credit Union National Association 





Memorial Meeting 
DECEMBER 19, 1937 


A series of memorial meet- 
ings in recognition of the pass- 
ing of Founder of the Credit 
Union Movement in United 
States, Edward A. Filene, are 
being planned by the National 
Association. 

The memorial meeting for 
this district will be held in 
Minneapolis on December 19th. 
The memorial address will be 
delivered by Roy F. Bergengren 
who was associated with Mr. 
Filene in credit union work for 
sixteen years. 

Detailed announcement will 
29e sent every Credit Union in 
the state and will appear in the 
1ext issue of “Dawn.” 











in 1934. That the work done by 
Filene in the years from 1921 to 
1934 was appreciated is best ex-- 
pressed by the following by-law of 
the association: 


Founder—Edward A. Filene 


“In grateful recognition of the 
fact that Edward A. Filene is the 
Raiffeisen of America—that he first 
brought cooperative credit to the 
United States—that he created in 
1921 and financed from 1921 to 193 
the Credit Union National Extension 
bureau in order that there might be 
a sustained development of coopera- 
tive credit in our country—in free 
acknowledgment of the unique debt 
which we and succeeding generations 
of credit union members owe and 
will always owe to him—we make a 
part of these our by-laws, not sub- 
pect at any time to amendment, this 
acknowledgment—and we create the 
office of Founder of the association 
and name Edward A. Filene to that 
office for life. Thereafter said office 
shall be abolished. As Founder he 
shall be a life member of this associ- 
ation and ex-officio a member of its 

(Continued on page 4) 








The Little Man’s Column 








cor HERE ARE thousands of persons 
who will bear witness to his sin- 
cerity and substantial aid in trying 
to remove some of the inequalities 
and injustices in our existing eco- 
nomic system. If more business lead- 
ers were as concerned with such so0- 
cial problems, all of us would be bet- 
ter off.” 

The above is the closing paragraph 
of an editorial on Edward A. Filene 
which appeared in the St. Paul Daily 
News. What a fine tribute! 

It is noteworthy that the press, 
nation-wide, has been so generous in 
proclaiming the greatness of this 


man. 
* + 


The FOURTH ANNUAL CRED- 
IT UNION BALL to be held the 
evening of Armistice Day is in the 
spotlight at present. Akerman, Car- 
roll and Pelletier constitute the com- 
mittee in charge but a great deal of 
help is being asked for, by this com- 
mittee, to make the fourth annual 
Ball “BIGGER & BETTER” than 
the previous three. We expect to see 
you there! (Incidentally George had 
320 tickets sold before the commit- 
tee saw them.) 

* * _ 

BIRTHDAYS are cause for re- 
joicing—and a good ‘iiic Lo take in- 
ventory of the accomplishments of 
the past year. Just as I am writing 
this—and pondering what tactics are 
most effective in “getting ’em all un- 
der the umbrella” in walks friend 
Gladman, the glad Treasurer of the 
Saint Paul Telco with the informa- 
tion that they are ONE YEAR OLD 


today! 


What Have They Accomplished? 


Approximately one-third of the 
employees eligible to join are mem- 
bers of the credit union. Only 16 
members have dropped out due to 
transfers, leaving the company or 
death. 


ho 


One hundred twenty-six loans 
made during the year have been paid 
in full—amounting to a total of 
$9,665.00. One hundred ninety-two 
loans are outstanding—amounting to 
$17,132.96. 

They have had an interest income 
of $709.01 for the first nine months 
of this year. Expenses paid amount 
to $356.18, leaving a nice margin for 
the payment of dividends. 

This credit union carries the 
CUNA AA policy on all loans. 

It subscribes for BRIDGE for all of 
its members and is very enthusiastic 
with the reception given the maga- 
zine by the members. 

So much could not have been done 
unless someone furnished the push. 
You know, a credit union is like a 
wheelbarrow—it goes only when it 
is pushed. Most of the initial push 
was given by President Gladman, 
Director Noreen, President Dudo- 
vitz, Vice-President Hawkins, As- 
sistant - Treasurer Quinn, Director 
Mead, Committee Members Sigstad, 
Ireland and Dickenson. Directors 
Magnuson and Goodson and Commit- 
tee Members Kane and Lundin have 
since gotten under the load so it is 
no wonder that the credit union 
chariot labeled “St. Paul Telco C. U.” 
is going places. 

We know that an intelligent and 
alert membership is necessary if 
worthwhile results are to be accom- 
plished. It’s my prediction that the 
membership of this organization will 
see to it that the second birthday will 
record a growth in line with what 
has been done the first year. 

* * * 


I wish more credit union treasur- 
ers would make a habit of sending 
their monthly statements to the 
league office. They could be of help 
in so many ways—especially when 
we meet with new groups interested 
in organizing a credit union. 

* * * 

No one seems to know what hap- 
pened to Doc Solem while in N. Y. 
for the Legion convention. All re- 
ports are that he’s a “changed wom- 
an.” It’s my guess that 18 hours in 
a parade was too much for Doc’s 
“fallen chest.” 





“Which weeds are the easiest to 
kill?” asked the city chap of the 
farmer. 

“Widow’s weeds,” replied the 
farmer, “you have only to say ‘wilt 
thou?’ and they wilt.” 





Loan Sharks 








The September issue of the Twin City 
Lines BUS and TROLLEY NEWS con- 
tained the following article on Loan 
Sharks. It contains a great deal of val- 
uable information on this vicious racket. 

—Editor 

HERE IS AN old fable told about 

the spider and the fly. The spider, 
while spinning a web, has completed 
two or three strands when he notices 
a fly circling about in the air. By 
intrigues he entices the fly into the 
first strands of the web then uncom- 
pleted. The unwary fly accepts the 
invitation of the spider and flies in 
to visit him. As the fly enters, the 
spider is weaving a strand around 
one leg of the unsuspecting victim, 
and as he gropes about for freedom, 
he becomes more entangled, and soon 
the spider has him so deftly bound 
in the network of strands of his web 
that he is unable to withdraw. 

That little story is a beautiful il- 
lustration of a working man in finan- 
cial difficulties going to a loan shark 
for financial assistance. It is unnec- 
essary to state that the fly is the 
working man and the spider is the 
loan shark. The enticements of the 
spider are the inviting pictures of 
easy money, a present of a dollar if 
a certain advertisement is used, a 
box of cigars at Christmas, or any 
other of the many inducements which 
will bring another customer into 
their clutches. 

The indebted laborer is enticed in- 
to the web by the inviting offers of 
easy credit and cash loans on the 
strength of the worker’s note with- 
out co-signers or security. The first 
loan is usually made at a very low 
charge so as to invite him into the 
web again so that another strand of 
economic slavery can be wound about 
him. Soon the poor fellow finds that 
in order to keep his credit good with 
the ready cash man, he must borrow 
from another company in order to 
pay off the first loans or to refinance 
his then loan at a greater rate of in- 
terest. As each transaction expires, 
he finds that rather than relieving 
his difficult financial problems, they 
become more involved and more 
pressing on his mind. 

As a practical illustration of this 
situation, a certain employee of the 
City Railway Corporation borrowed 
the sum of $20.00 from a certain 
loan company in the city of Minne- 
apolis, and after paying on the same 
for the period of a year, he found 
that his then balance was $37.50 and 
that he had repaid the loan shark 
the total sum of $63.00. He was be- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Five Requirements of 
Sound Consumer Credit 


T HERE ARE, as I see it, five import- 
ant requirements of a sound con- 
sumer credit system which would 
help a lot in eliminating these 
abuses: 

_First, consumer credit and thrift 
service should be brought together. 
Let’s be able to save in the same 
place that we borrow. Many a bor- 
rower becomes a saver and gets out 
of debt by having the services com- 
bined. 


Second, the service must be con- 
veniently located. It should be near 
our work or near our homes. It 
helps to get that regular habit of 
putting away a quarter or half dol- 
lar each pay day if we don’t have to 
travel too far to do it. Sometimes we 
need a loan quickly to meet an emer- 
gency. It speeds up action and re- 
duces costs if the service is handily 


costs the entire group it serves. The 
best way to do this is through a cred- 
it organization that publishes its op- 
erating figures, costs, and losses. 
Usually organizations of this kind 
are cooperative credit associations 
run by and for the welfare of their 
members only, and having nothing to 
hide from them. 

Fifth, credit should benefit the 
consumer and not harm him. Its 





Material Wanted 


Getting out the supplement is 
a very new experience for your 
Managing Director and the Pub- 
lications Committee. We ask that 
all credit union members send in 
any material that might be inter- 
esting or helpful to other credit 
unions, any unusual experiences 
and instances in which the credit 


purpose in each case should be provi- 
dent—that is, within his ability to 
repay in a reasonable time at fair 
rates out of income. Its results 
should be productive—the consumer 
or his family should benefit from it, 
either from a financial standpoint or 
by way of education, improvement, 
and refreshment of body or spirit. 
Credit unions meet these require- 
ments because credit unions are co- 
operatively owned by their members, 
are managed by them and for their 
benefit. The members elect their own 
directors, officers, and credit com- 
mittees. Loans can be made only for 
provident and productive purposes. 





New League Members 


URING THE past month ten more 

credit unions affiliated with the 
league, and represent about eight 
different types of groups, and from 
six different cities. 


A. A. L. Credit Union, Appleton. 


c Brewery Workers Credit Union, 
located. union has been able to render ser- Milwaukee 
Third, credit service should be di- vice to its members would be of ; : ; ; 
vorced from sales service. This ena- om = _ aoe a City Employees Credit Union, 
bles us to shop separately for goods Res ih pg Sey Madison. 


and for credit. Otherwise, we are 
helpless in the face of high-powered 
salesmanship which says just so 
much down and so much a month. 
Often we don’t even know the cost of 
the article, the rate of interest, or 
how many months we will have to 
pay. 

Fourth, take the mystery and 
“bunk” out of consumer credit. Find 
out not only what it is costing you 
hut how it operates and how much it 


periences. We will be giad to hear 
from you. 

Any article you send in that is 
accepted for publication will be 
published under your name unless 
you request that your name be 
omitted. 

Credit union members should 
take an active part in the publica- 
tion of the supplement by sending 
in local material. Any suggestion 
that you feel will be helpful in 
editing the supplement will be 
welcome. 











Curtis Credit Union, Wausau. 

Gridley West Division Credit Un- 
ion, Wauwatosa. 

Kenosha City Employees Credit 
Union, Kenosha. 

Luick South Credit Union, 
waukee. 

Nordberg Credit Union, Milwau- 
kee. 


School Employees Credit Union, 
Superior. 


Mil- 














"Round the Office 


Ts CREDIT UNIONS are beginning 
to realize more and more that the 
Wisconsin Credit Union League is 
their league, made up of their mem- 
bers, for their members and by their 
members, and are showing this in 
their contacts with the league office. 
For the benefit of those who are un- 
familiar with our routine our office 
hours are from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
daily, with the exception of the lunch 
hour from 12 to 1, and then two 
evenings a week, Monday and Fri- 
day, from 7 to 9 P. M. A member of 
the Technical Committee will be at 
the league office on Monday and Fri- 
day evenings to assist you with any 
bookkeeping problem you may have. 
Mr. J. A. Kuemmel, the Managing 
Director, is here on both the even- 
ings mentioned and will be glad to 
discuss other credit union matters 
with you. 

If there is any change in the ad- 
dress of your credit union be sure to 
notify the league office so that we 
can mark our records accordingly 
and in that way you will be sure to 
receive any bulletins sent from this 
office. 


We wish you would contact the 
league office if you know of any 
group who might be interested in or- 
ganizing a credit union. We will see 
that they receive the necessary as- 
sistance they need. 

Recently Mr. Louis Battell from 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin, and Mr. E. J. 
Wimmler of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, visited 
the office stating they were inter- 
ested in getting more information 
about the credit union movement. 

Out-of-town visitors included 
Douglas Griffin of the Water-Light 
Credit Union, Superior; George R. 
Mahnke, treasurer of the Waukesha 
Federal Credit Union; George W. 
Blume of the Foundry Employees 
Credit Union, Waukesha; E. Gehr- 
inger, Telco Credit Union, Kenosha; 
and Mrs. E. Phanmiller of the Racine 
Teachers Credit Union. 

Members of local credit unions 
who have visited the office during 
the past month are J. Kreuzer of St. 
Michael's Credit Union; Max Bielaw- 
ski of the Crucible Credit Union; J. 
A. Zimmerman of the Badger Meter 
Credit Union; Paul M. Jones of the 
Sure-Stick Credit Union; Andy 
Holmes, Treasurer of Cutler-Ham- 
mer Credit Union; Adolph Gull of 
the Gasco Credit Union; John Muel- 
ler of Geo. J. Meyer Credit Union; 
Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Ziemann of West 
Allis Teachers Credit Union; Harold 
Drefahl of Sterling Credit Union; 


rh 


H. Hagedorm of Waco Credit Union; 
E. Kirchmayer of Nordberg Credit 
Union; F. Kriwitsch, Treasurer of 
the Red Crown Credit Union; Har- 
old Wierks, Treasurer of the Shore- 
wood Teachers Credit Union. 





Banking Commission Ruling 


T# BANKING Commission order 

dated December 4, 1936, pertain- 
ing to rules and regulations regard- 
ing the conduct of business of credit 
unions operating under Chapter 186 
of the revised statutes, is hereby 
amended as follows: 


~ That part of section 2 of said or- 
der, pertaining to mortgage limita- 
tions, is amended to read: “No real 
estate mortgage loan shall be made 
in excess of $3,000.00, nor for a pe- 
riod longer than thirty-six months.” 

Section 4 of said order is amended 
to read: “Any credit union whose to- 
tal aggregate investment in real es- 
tate mortgage loans now exceeds the 
limitations prescribed in paragraphs 
1 and 2 above set forth, shall pro- 
ceed to liquidate such mortgages as 
soon as possible in an orderly man- 
ner consistent with good business 
methods, but may continue to make 
new mortgages as heretofore; pro- 
vided that the aggregate amount of 
the total outstanding mortgages as 
compared with the assets of the cred- 
it union shall be reduced at least 
10% each year, based upon the re- 
port of the credit union to this De- 
partment as of December 31 of the 
previous year.” 





CUNA MUTUAL 











A** LEAGUE member credit union 
desiring to do so may become a 
member of the CUNA Mutual Socie- 
ty by executing a loan protection 
agreement with the Society at its 
Home Office, Madison, Wisconsin, by 
mail. Note the following provisions: 

1. Only credit unions may make 
use of it. 

2. No age limit. 

8. Loan balances fully covered. 

4. Total and Permanent Disability 
in addition to life. 

5. The amount of loans not limited. 

6. No limit to terms of repayment. 

7. No physical examinations. 

8. Operating details entirely elimi- 
nated. 

9. No question of eligibility of bor- 
rowers. 

10. Claims paid immediately and 
case closed then. 

11. All business by mail without 
agents. 

12. Membership in the CUNA Mu- 
tual Society gives credit unions full 
control over rates, dividends, man- 
agement, and operation. 


NEW CREDIT UNIONS 


WY mconsin continues to march 
forward to the five hundred 
mark point with the organization of 
another three credit unions during 
the past month as follows: 

Badger Displays Credit Union, 
Milwaukee. 

Curtis Credit Union, Wausau. 

Slocum Credit Union, Milwaukee. 











So, what? 





The King’s English 


We'll begin with box, the plural is boxes, 

But the plural of ox is oxen, not oxes. 

One fowl is a goose, but two are called geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse is never meese. 

You may find a lone mouse, or a whole nest of mice, 
But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 

If the plural of man is always men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 

If I speak of a foot and you show me two feet, 

And if I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 
If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be called beeth? 
If the singular’s this and the plural these, 

Should the plural of kiss ever be keese? 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 

But though we say mother, we never say methren. 
Then the masculine pronouns are he, his and him, 
But imagine the feminine, she, shis and shim. 


—Submitted by Walter L. O’Donnell. 
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September Activities 


D™¢ SEPTEMBER a large part of 

the time of the Managing Direc- 
tor was spent in working out new 
groups who never had been contacted 
before and with old credit unions 
who were having operating difficul- 
ties. The places visited and the work 
which was done in each makes an in- 
teresting list. 


Jefferson City 


Conference with members of the 
Securities Division in reference to 
certain problems in rural and com- 
munity credit unions and in regard 
to lax methods of operation in cer- 
tain credit unions which have been 
recently examined by the Depart- 
ment. 


St. Louis 


Four days contacting new federal 
credit unions; conferring with 
groups in regard to organization and 
with credit unions concerning prob- 
lems for which they had no answer 
and with others to assist them in 
complying with the requirements of 
the state examiner. During this time 
four new groups were contacted; 
four new federal credit unions and 
three old state credit unions were 
visited. 

Hannibal 


A previous appointment with a 
group of teachers failed to draw 
enough to organize, but arrange- 
ments were made for another meet- 
ing through the superintendent of 


schools. The two operating credit 
unions were visited as this was the 
first time any one had been in Han- 
nibal since the Hannibal Railroad 
Employees Credit Union was organ- 
ized. 


Joplin 


All credit unions were visited as 
the chapter there had not been re- 
organized since the death of the 
president, W. G. Luedke. A meeting 
was arranged for October at which 
time the chapter will decide if it 
should unite with the Carthage 
Chapter or re-organize separately. 
New contacts were made which will 
develop credit unions at later visits. 





Special Note 


In the September issue of the 
Missouri Bulletin we had an in- 
teresting article “How Has the 
Credit Union Helped Me?” We 
are very sorry the name of the 
author was omitted. It was 
written by Joe Hamm, member 
of the Edison Credit Union, 
Kansas City Power and Light 
Company, one of the largest 
credit unions in the state. 











Carthage 


Visit with the chapter president, 
Gerd Tonjes, to arrange joint meet- 
ing with Joplin chapter in October. 
Also two new contacts and a call on 
two credit unions which are not 
functioning properly. 

Springfield 

A visit with the chapter president, 
J. D. Levan, and with Max M. Lyles, 
member of the executive committee 
to consider expansion work. Contacts 
with new prospects and arrange- 
ments with members of the faculty 
of the Springfield Teachers College 
for an organization meeting in Octo- 
ber. Through the members of the 
faculty the officers of the Southwest 
Missouri Teachers Association were 
contacted and arrangements were 
made for a place on the program of 
the meeting to be held in Joplin on 
October 20th and 22nd. 


Kansas City 


The remainder of the time was 
spent in Kansas City. An average of 
five calls each day showed some defi- 
nite results. Five state credit unions 
were visited to give assistance in va- 
rious operating problems and two 
federal credit unions were contacted, 
both of which will become members 
of the League. In addition to these 
calls the regular office work was car- 
ried on which includes obtaining ma- 
terial for the October issue of the 
Bulletin. Many of the new contacts 
will produce new credit unions, but 
the majority will be held up until la- 
bor controversies are settled. 














Use The Bridge 


HAT IS THE BRIDGE worth to the 

credit union movement in the 
United States? When the Credit 
Union National Association was set 
up at Estes Park in 1934 the BRIDGE 
was visualized as one of its chief ac- 
tivities. The BRIDGE was to have a 
wide national circulation, carry 
national advertising and was to be- 
come one of the powerful influences 
in promoting the credit union move- 
ment. Three years have passed, and 
what is the picture today? The 
Bripce is now entering its second 
year of publication. Through the 
able and brilliant leadership of its 
editor, Mr. Bergengren, the maga- 
zine has been brought to an excep- 
tionally high standard in the short 
space of one year. The BRIDGE is 
now a reality, and it has proved it- 
self worthy of the support of every 
credit union member in the country. 
The BRIDGE is now at the cross- 
roads. Which way shall it go? Shall 
we make it live by giving it the large 
national circulation which it so rich- 
ly deserves, or shall we let it die be- 
cause we fail to grasp its vital im- 
portance? True, there is a fairly 
large subscription list, but not near- 
ly large enough to put the magazine 
on a firm financial basis. Mr. Doig 
has recently brought this fact to our 
attention in a very forceful manner 
in his inauguration of a campaign to 
increase the subscription list by 
100,000 by January Ist. He has sent 
out an appeal to all credit unions to 
send a BRIDGE subscription to every 
member. Already nearly one hun- 
dred have responded to the call. No 
doubt many credit unions are cpn- 
sidering whether or not they can af- 
ford to do this, even at the reduced 
rate of 40c per subscription. Every 
credit union should consider whether 
they can afford NOT to subscribe 
100% or even more. 

In the death of Mr. Filene the 
credit unions have lost their great- 
est champion. We must now be our 
own champions. We cannot do it 
without a sacrifice. 

More than ever there is a crying 
need for education. Even now many 
credit union members are not fully 
aware of the many services which 
their own credit union can render 
them. Many leading citizens and 
public officials are not fully aware 
of the aims and purposes of the cred- 
it union movement as a whole. The 
BRIDGE can be made one of the most 
powerful influences to bring about 
this much needed education. The 
BRIDGE must go on to greater 
achievement. Success can be assured 


only when the credit unions them- 
selves put their shoulders to the 
wheel. 

What are the credit unions of Mis- 
souri going to do about this? Al- 
ready six have placed their names 
on the honor roll of the state by sub- 
scribing for their membership 100% 
or more. The Board of Directors of 
every credit union should carefully 
consider whether than can afford 
NOT to subscribe for each member, 
if for no other reason than to assure 
the permanence of the BripGe. But 
there is another and more cogent 
reason. How many credit unions in 
Missouri today are carrying a peak 
load for their present membership, 
and who are serving 100% of their 
potential membership? Here is a 
definite field for further expansion. 
How can this expansion be brought 
about? It is already the experience 
of several credit unions that BRIDGE 
subscriptions of 100% or more con- 
stitute the most effective answer to 
this question. From the beginning 
Missouri has been one of the lead- 
ing credit union states. Are we go- 
ing to fall behind in the matter of 
the BRIDGE subscriptions? Is it too 
much to expect that every credit un- 
ion in Missouri will subscribe 100% 
or more? It is our belief that the 
clear thinking and far-sighted credit 
union officers of this state will not 
permit us to fail in this crisis which 
is before us. 


WHO WILL BE THE NEXT 100 
PERCENTER? 
COME ON, MISSOURI! 
LET’S SHOW ’EM! 








On Hundred Per Cent 
Credit Unions 


St. Joseph Postal Credit Union. 

H. D. Lee Employees Credit Un- 
ion, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Harmony Credit Union, Em- 
ployees Jenkins Music Co., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

St. Louis Postal Credit Union. 

St. Louis Yorkco Credit Union, 
Employees York Ice Machinery 
Corp. ; 

Teachers Credit Union, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

These credit unions have ar- 
ranged to have the BRIDGE go into 
the home of every member. Ex- 
perience shows that they are mak- 
ing an investment that will bring 
magnificent returns during the 
next twelve months. 

















Credit Union Street 
by W.A. Pratt 











W HO PAYS the freight? Through- 
out the year we travelers in 
Credit Union Street have watched 
the monthly balance sheets of our 
particular union and have noted, 
with interest, the steady increase, 
month by month, in the item of un- 
divided earnings. About this time 
each year we begin to compare this 
item with the item of shares out- 
standing and make mental calcula- 
tions as to the probable dividend 
that will be forthcoming at the end 
of the year; but—who pays the 
freight? 

We get out our credit union pass 
book and note with satisfaction a 
comfortable balance on our share ac- 
count and make another mental cal- 
culation as to what it will show when 
this year’s dividend is added, but— 
who pays the freight? 

We lean back in our easy chair and 
watch the smoke drift lazily up from 
our favorite pipe and we let our 
minds drift through the years to 
come and we make other mental cal- 
culations as to what our balance will 
be at the end of next year, and the 
year after, and the year after that, 
but—who pays the freight? 

We are in a pleasant frame of 
mind and feel at peace with ourselves 
and all the world for our mental cal- 
culations have shown us that in a 
few years simply by allowing our 
dividends to accumulate, our share 
balance will be doubled what it was 
in the beginning—and we feel that 
in our credit union shares we have 
found the vehicle we can safely ride 
through our declining years, but— 
who pays the freight? 

Yes, it’s a good thing, this credit 
union stock of ours. We made our 
original investment and since then 
we have watched it grow from year 
to year by the addition of each year’s 
dividend and with each passing year 
our shares, augmented by the previ- 
ous year’s earnings, have produced 
a correspondingly greater return, 
and our investment has doubled and 
bids fair to triple itself and all with- 
out effort on our part or additions 
from our salary check but, who pays 
the freight? 


Our thoughts drift to other things 
and we casually remember our boy- 
hood days and our boon companion, 
John. We were inseparable compan- 
ions. Where one was the other was 
not far away. We played together 
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Teacher Credit Unions 


By BurTON F. SCOTT 
Morton Teachers Credit Union 


Amur FIVE percent of the credit 
unions of the state are school 
credit unions. This percentage has 
kept pace during the past year as 
since a year ago there have been or- 
ganized six new school groups. 

We of the schools feel that we are 
ahead of the industrial groups as we 
find about a third of the teachers in 
one room schools unable to join ex- 
cept through a credit union formed 
on the township or county basis. 
However, while we keep pace in the 
number of groups it is questionable 
whether we include our percentage 
of potential membership. We are, of 
course, just starting as we see that 
seven years ago there was only one 
school credit union; five years ago 
only three; three years ago only sev- 
en; but by one year ago this had be- 
come seventeen; and today there are 
twenty-three. 


These twenty-three are located 
throughout the state; by chapters 
we find them thus. Within the Chi- 
cago Central Chapter probably the 
Chicago Teachers Federation; Union 
Teachers; and Chicago High School; 
within the Central Illinois Chapter 
are the Decatur Teachers and the 
Danville Federal; within the Chicago 
Northwest Chapter is the North- 
western Employees; within the East 
Central Chapter are the University 
of Illinois Employees, Urbana 
Schools, and the Champaign Teach- 
ers; within the Fox River Chapter 
are School District No. 181 of Au- 
rora and the Northern Kane County 
Teachers; within the Lake County 
Chapter is the Waukegan-North Chi- 
cago Schools; within the Mississippi 
Valley Chapter are the Moline 
Schools, the Rock Island Teachers, 
the Mercer County Teachers, and 
Augustana College; within North- 
western Illinois Chapter is the Rock- 





ford Teachers; within the Peoria 
Chapter are Peoria Teachers and the 
Bloomington Federal; within the 
Southern Illinois Chapter is the East 
St. Louis Teachers; and within the 
West Suburban Chapter are the Mor- 
ton Teachers and the Proviso Town- 
ship Teachers. It is difficult from 
the map to say who would claim the 
Quincy Teachers. Location is shown 
here as we do not know that these 
school groups are members in their 
chapters. 


We are investigating the possibil- 
ity and advisability of the formation 
of a state teachers credit union open- 
ing to membership any school em- 
ployee of the state so that teachers 
throughout the state, not eligible in 
any credit union now formed, and 
directors in those operating might 
have the advantages of a credit un- 
ion. Wisconsin has such a credit un- 
ion and we are securing information 
as to its success in providing credit 
union service. School credit unions 
present special and peculiar prob- 
lems and perhaps require more per- 
sistent organization effort on the 
part of the credit union officers. 
However, the past few years have 
clearly shown school people that it is 
high time that they provide them- 
selves with organizations to perform 
certain services and to fight certain 
problems. Also aggressive school 
men with a definite ideal of service 
wall carry the credit union movement 
a long way within the schools of the 
state. 





President Weds 


Wallace Ewart, president of the 
Decatur Wabash Credit Union, was 
married to Miss Blanche Mitchell 
Sept. 17th. A large number of guests 
were present when Rev. E. E. Freed 
of the First Presbyterian Church 
spoke the words which made Wallace 
safe for life. 


Chapter Secretary 
Turns “Dutch Uncle” 


PEAKING as candidly as the pro- 

verbial “Dutch Uncle,” Secretary 
Hackett of the Loop Chapter dashes 
off a bristling epistle to his fellow 
workers that is worth repeating. 

“What do you think of the 
‘BRIDGE?’”’ says Hackett. “Are you 
a subscriber? Does your membership 
subscribe? What assistance, if any, 
are you giving to promote this publi- 
cation? Rather personal questions, 
but just give them a little thought. 

“In this ‘work a day’ world of ours 
we usually take everything for grant- 
ed, and most of us are willing to just 
coast along and let somebody else 
‘pull the wagon.’ Well, brother, the 
‘BRIDGE’ is the strongest power we 
have to spread the gospel of credit 
union work. It acts as our ‘mouth- 
piece’ and is a darned good one. Let’s 
not be satisfied just because we are 
fortunate in being a member of a 
credit union; let’s consider the mil- 
lions of people who have never heard 
of credit unions; let’s get back of the 
‘BRIDGE’ and give it our wholehearted 
support. 

“The other day I was visiting the 
home of a young man who has been 
a director of a credit union for the 
past year. During the evening’s talk, 
naturally credit unions came up. His 
wife joined the conversation and, 
from her questions, I could easily see 
that she was ignorant of the work of 
the credit unions. Needless to say, 
the interesting conversation which 
followed broke up the bridge game, 
and I thought, ‘If this director were 
a subscriber to the ‘BRIDGE’ what a 
good thing it would be for his wife.’ 

“T have learned, brother, and no 
doubt you will agree with me, that 
the majority of stockholders in a 
credit union are ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of the credit union, and are 
solely stockholders in order to receive 
a good return on their investments. 
The success of your credit union de- 








pends upon your board of directors, 
who understand the principles and 
devote their time and services gratis 
in order to strengthen that bond of 
brotherly love amongst men. Don’t 
you think that there are many mem- 
bers in your credit union that would 
like to receive the ‘BRIDGE?’ You 
know, a person cannot become inter- 
ested in anything until he has the 
foundation. 

“I personally feel that I owe no 
apology to any person when I ask 
him to subscribe to this publication. 
The magazine ‘BRIDGE’ speaks for it- 
It contains matters of interest 
fur men, women and children in all 
walks of life. The price is only 50 
cents a year, and a rate of 40 cents 
is allowed if a credit union sub- 
scribes 100 per cent. We have sev- 
eral credit unions in the city who 
are 100 per cent subscribers. Why 
not give it a try and place this mag- 
azine in the home of each member 
of your union, so that the member’s 
family will become acquainted with 
the credit union movement. Submit 
this to your board of directors and 
mail your subscription to the Illinois 
Credit Union League, 332 South La- 
Salle Street. 

“What do you and I get out of 
this? Well, brother, we get that sat- 
isfaction, which cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents, of helping out 
our fellow men; which is the first 
principle of the credit union move- 
ments. It’s worth it, isn’t it?” 

Your Credit Union brother, 
E. R. Hackett, Secretary, 
Chicago Northwest Chapter. 


self. 





Federal Legislation 


66 E HAD TWO poblems this sum- 
mer,’ writes Roy Bergengren 
of the National Association, “which 
kept the managing director almost 
continuously in Washington. First 
in importance was the enactment of 
a bill by Congress to permit more 
than 600 credit unions of federal em- 
ployees to retain their quarters in 
federal buildings. It is interesting 
to again note, before dropping this 
subject as an item of closed business, 
that by the enactment of this bill we 
are conservatively saving credit un- 
ions of federal employees a quarter 
of a million dollars annually in esti- 
mated rentals—more than four and 
a half times our national budget. 
“After that we had a very import- 
ant bill affecting the 2,400 credit un- 
ions organized under the federal law. 
This was $2675. It took care of vital 
matters like taxes and examination 


nh 


fees. We succeeded in getting it 
through the Senate, the House Banks 
Committee and onto the House cal- 
endar where it will be with but a 
single stage to go when Congress re- 
assembles either in special session in 
October or at regular session in Jan- 
uary. We were sorry we couldn’t get 
final action in the closing days of 
Congress but we are in a splendid 
position for favorable action in Jan- 
uary at the outside. You will be re- 
ceiving a special report and a sug- 
gested plan of campaign relative to 
this bill within a few days.” 





Teachers and 
Tanners Hosts 


in Lake County 


HE LAKE COUNTY Chapter of 

Credit Unions held their regular 
meeting at the Waukegan Township 
High School Assembly Room, Sep- 
tember 23, as guests of the Wauke- 
gan-North Chicago Schools Credit 
Union. 

We had arranged for Mr. Charles 
Hyland of the National Association, 
Madison, Wisconsin, to be the speak- 
er of the evening, who gave a very 
interesting talk. We had as surprise 
guests from the league office, Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. DeRamus and also 
chapter presidents Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Graham. Mr. Holmes and Mr. De- 
Ramus gave short talks also; alto- 
gether we had a very interesting 
meeting, helpful talks, and a good 
time. The meeting was well attended 
by the members of credit unions of 
Lake county and we had several 
guests of industries in Lake county 
who are interested in the credit un- 
ion movement, whom we hope to 
bring into the fold. Inasmuch as 
there are a great number of very 
new credit union organiations in our 
chapter, the talks given by Mr. Hy- 
land, Mr. Holmes and Mr. DeRamus 
were of special help. Education in 
credit unions was discussed at con- 
siderable length and from the inter- 
est shown there should be marked 
development along this line in our 
organization in the near future. 

The Lake County Chapter wishes 
to take this opportunity to again 
thank Mr. Hyland and our other 
guests of the evening, and we hope 
to have them all with us soon again. 

The next meeting of our chapter 
will be sponsored by the Griesphleger 
Tannery, the date has not been set as 
our regular date would be on 
Thanksgiving day. 


President’s Column 


Dear Folks: 


We have all been saddened this 
week by the news gf Mr. Filene’s 
sudden death in Paris. In his pass- 
ing we have lost the greatest friend 
and benefactor the credit union had. 
It was he who gave us this fine, 
precious instrument of service. It 
was he who gave so generously of his 
fortune and of his time that we 
might be enabled to work together 
and better serve each other. Should 
we not then resolve never to let Mr. 
Filene’s influence in the credit union 
movement become dim, but rather to 
resolve to bind ourselves more 
strongly together so that this great 
institution may continue to live and 
grow. It seems to me that we could 
never say or do more in appreciation 
of what he has given us than to 
CARRY ON. 


It has been suggested that it be 
arranged to conduct our memorial 
service for Mr. Filene in conjunction 
with the Joint Chapter Dinner to be 
held at the Medinah Club on Satur- 
day night, November 13. I hope that 
a great many of you will plan to at- 
tend this meeting. There will be 
more announcements when plans are 
more definitely formulated. 


It looks as though we will have 
three new chapters this fall, possibly 
four. They will be chapters to serve 
credit unions in the southeast sec- 
tion of Chicago—another for the 
credit unions in the southwest sec- 
tion of Chicago—one in Aurora, and 
one in Bloomington. Let’s do all we 
can to promote this chapter work 
because it is so vitally important to 
the success of the credit union. 


Cordially yours, 
P. D. Holmes, President. 





Loop Chapter Will Hear 
Graduate Student 


HE NEXT meeting of the Central 

Chicago Chapter will be held on 
October 22. The place of meeting has 
not yet been decided upon. 

The speaker will be Clyde W. 
Reading, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois who is now taking 
graduate work at the Northwestern 
University School of Business and 
Finance. He will speak on the sub- 
ject of “Credit Unions.” He is a non- 
member of a credit union and is now 
employed in the comptroller’s office 
of Marshall Field & Co. His talk will 
be from a thesis that he is complet- 
ing for his graduate degree. 
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City Employees Credit Unions 


N THE two decades since the credit 

union principle was introduced in 
America, municipal employees of a 
majority of the cities in the nation 
of 15,000 population or over (and 
many of smaller size) have estab- 
lished a credit union for their mu- 
tual welfare. Here is found the typi- 
cal credit union group which fulfills 
all of the requisites of a successful 
organization—geographical compact- 
ness and a community of interests 
among the group. 

A municipal credit union cannot 
help but succeed even in cities small- 
er than 15,000. Let’s see what Cali- 
fornia’s twenty-one “municipals” 
have to say about themselves: 


Municipal of Los Angeles 


“We're the first municipal credit 
union in California,” says C. C. 
Lane. “Since our incorporation in 
1927 we have issued passbooks to 
4,060 members. The greatest service 
we have rendered the members of 
our group is that we have helped 
many hundreds to see the import- 
ance of budgeting their salaries, pay- 
ing cash for what they buy, and sav- 
ing a portion of their income regu- 
larly each month. 

“It has been realized from the out- 
set that our competition was not the 
banks, building and loan associations 
and other legitimate lending agencies 
but that the loan sharks were the in- 
stitutions we had to combat. We 
think that it is safe to say that our 
credit union in the early years of 
its operation has done more to com- 
bat the loan sharks of Los Angeles 
than any other agency. 

“We expect to continue our busi- 
ness as we have conducted it in the 
past—not in competition for size or 
large earnings but to effectively 
serve our membership.” 


Stockton Municipal Employees 


“We have written our 138th loan 
today,” states Secretary-Treasurer 


Walter R. Silber. “We plan to give 
the maximum service to our mem- 
bers. If the circumstances justify, 
we grant loans at any time, day or 
night, whenever the Secretary can 
be reached, which is 99.9% of the 
time. For example one of our mem- 
bers urgently needed $60.00 to be 
wired back East. His application 
was made out late one night and the 
following morning the money was 
delivered to him.” 


Fresno Municipal 


Rodney Durham reports: “We 
have made every loan applied for, 
the co-signer method being the most 
popular. The majority of these loans 
are made to those who wish to pay 
off a number of small debts and in 


many cases we have lifted a great 
responsibility from the shoulders of 
the borrower. 

“However, systematic saving is 
our main feature. We feel that ev- 
eryone should learn to save and we 
try to instill this idea in the minds 
of our members. They save with us 
to meet their taxes, to secure their 
vacations, for Christmas expenses 
and for a host of other reasons. 

“Our members have confidence in 
their organization and they should 
have. We have had no trouble in col- 
lecting any of our loans; we have 
had no losses and we have always 
been able to meet the needs of our 
borrowers. Our members learn to 
appreciate their credit union by com- 
paring our interest rates with those 


Twenty-one California Credit Unions on Parade 


Months of Total 

Name Operation Members Assets Loaned 
Municipal of L. A........... 120 1500 $135,000 $1,999,500 
eee ee 114 126 6,800 93,000 
Sen ONO. 2.2-c0:c--seaautoe 51 110 18,000 160,000 
Sacramento ...................... 38 83 226,000 622,000 
PRD yn iccinnooccepintamennn 3 450 44,000 153,000 
eC ae 28 98 4,900 9,700 
Fresno Fire Dept. .......... 25 121 17,000 29,000 
PUNGIOE aos iin 22 514 49,000 118,127 
Santa Monica .................. 19 183 3,900 12,616 
San Francisco ................. 19 210 8,000 21,000 
L. A. Firemen ................ 18 1100 136,000 280,000 
ARERR Te Pe 401 18,000 29,000 
as ie GEE datesnoweontsinaliaitehetes 15 860 34,000 66,800 
Long Beach Firemen...... 15 158 12,000 22,000 
roeses Gee ........tusteak BO 96 4,500 8,000 
Long Beach City ............ 13 314 9,100 18,000 
RS Ue Se 13 1467 140,000 228,000 
I aoc nectindanieeies 12 312 20,000 29,000 
RE AS 7 60 2,600 4,000 
P,P eee 74 700 680 
Fee 2 wks 45 300 210 


Note: The 21 credit unions listed above represent only those organiza- 
tions whose membership in the main is drawn from such groups as munici- 
pal firemen, policemen, and city hall employees. Teachers, State, County, 
and Federal employees are not included in this review. 
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of the many loaning agencies in this 
city. They find that our rates are 
less than one-fifth of those charged 
by some of these concerns and that 
our loans can be made just as easily 
and quickly. 

“The Fresno Municipal employees 
are becoming more and more credit 
union minded and not only these few 
but also the people of Fresno. There 
are seven credit unions here and we 
are organized into the Sequoia Chap- 
ter. It is our plan to help to organ- 
ize other credit unions in Fresno 
since we all feel that no organization 
can offer greater benefits than the 
credit union.” 


Berkeley Municipal Employees 


Director J. M. Briggs writes: “We 
were chartered August 26, 1936, and 
the first passbook was issued Sep- 
tember 21 to our City Manager, Hol- 





Organization Service 


The facilities of the California 
Credit Union League are avail- 
able, without charge, to any group 
interested in organizing a credit 
union anywhere in California. 
This League is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of the credit unions oper- 
ating in California. It with 42 
other Leagues owns the Credit 
Union National Association. 

Briefly, the objects of these 
central organizations are to pro- 
tect, perfect, and extend the cred- 
it union movement; to supply for 
credit unions the common services 
used by all; and to render counsel 
and assistance. 

If interested in organizing a 
credit union of any kind anywhere 
in California or if desirous of fur- 
ther information or assistance, 
address: 

CALIFORNIA CREDIT UNION 
LEAGUE 
John L. Moore, Managing Director 
Room 6, 1307 Harrison St. 
Oakland. California 
Phone: Higate 7360 











lis R. Thompson, who was instru- 
mental in starting the Berkeley cred- 
it union and who has given it every 
encouragement during its first year. 
We have made 234 loans during that 
time for $28,558.00. These loans 
were made for a variety of purposes. 
We have been able to centralize the 
indebtedness of many of our mem- 
bers and to work out a budget pay- 
ment plan to fit their incomes. We 
have gone into their homes, propped 
them up in a sick bed to sign papers 
that would enable them to get imme- 
diate and necessary hospitalization. 
We have been able to ward off im- 
pending judgments and thereby sav- 
ing our members the cost of court 
action and the embarrassment of 
wage attachment. If you were to ask 
any of these people now -what they 
think of the credit union you would 
feel flattered with their answer. 
“With about 450 employees eligi- 
ble, we now have a membership of 
312. Our net earnings for our first 
year are in excess of $600.00.” 


Santa Monica City Employees 


“While our growth of 65 new mem- 
bers so far this year is far from 
spectacular,” argues President H. C. 
Williams, “our credit union has been 
instrumental in putting many fami- 
lies back on their feet, in helping 
others to purchase homes, to provide 
adequate hospital and medical care, 
and in many other ways proving it- 
self a ‘good neighbor.’ Could anyone 
ask more?” 


Sacramento Municipal Employees 


“This union opened for business 
May 28, 1934,” states Secretary- 
Treasurer Harry G. Denton who is 
also Past-President of the California 
Credit Union League. “Several hun- 
dred dollars were deposited the first 
day while applications were on file 
and loans were granted before the 
close of the office on that date. 

“The shares of this union are 
$1.00 par. The plan of accepting not 
less than $1.00 simplifies bookkeep- 
ing and the dividend share becomes 
primary mental arithmetic. 

“The officers of this union have, 
from the outset, maintained the pol- 
icy of permitting the withdrawal of 
all shares without notice. We find 
that the psychological effect of prom- 
ising any member immediate return 
of his savings has been effective in 
securing deposits with the result 
that our credit union has no greater 
withdrawal record than the average 
union. 

“To date not one cent has had to 
be scratched off as uncollectable but 
this is the usual experience of credit 
unions. From present indications 


this organization will again pay 6% 
dividends to its members.” 


Long Beach City Employees 


“It is necessary to do considerable 
missionary work in selling the credit 
union idea,” states E. H. Dunbar, 
Treasurer. “We try to persuade our 
members to save a certain amount 
from each pay check. As a reminder 
we require each borrower to deposit 
at least $1.00 per month during the 
life of his loan. Every month when 
a loan repayment is made he depos- 
its an additional $1.00 to his savings 
account and at the time the loan is 
paid off the borrower has saved 
$10.00 to $20.00 without noticing it. 

“IT am happy to report that a five 
or six percent dividend will be paid 
at the close of this year. The loss 
from bad loans is nil. My work as 
treasurer has been pleasant and the 
success of the credit union move- 
ment is compensation enough.” 


Oakland Municipal 


“The charter of this organization 
was issued March 18, 1936, when 
about a dozen employees banded to- 
gether and started what has become 
one of the greatest helps to come to 
the municipal employees of Oak- 
land,” writes Frank A. Atwill. 

“We are a young organization— 
not yet 18 months old, and we have 
only 400 members of the 2000 eligi- 
ble for membership; but we will 
grow. We paid 5% dividends in 1936 
and we expect to continue in giving 
service to our depositors and bor- 
rowers.” 


Long Beach Firemen 


Secretary-Treasurer Raymond J. 
Campbell puts the query: 

“How would you like to have credit 
for $10,000.00? Well, we have it! In 
less than 1144 years of operation the 
assets of our credit union has gone 
over the $10,000.00 mark.” 


Fresno Fire Department 


“We now have 121 members in our 
credit union out of a potential mem- 
bership of 140,” says R. M. Hicks, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

“Our credit union was the first 
credit union in the state to adopt 
CUNA loan insurance and although 
we have not had to make a claim 
against the society as yet, we feel 
that every credit union owes it to its 


loan co-makers to carry this insur- 
ance.” 


San Diego Municipal Employees 


“One unusual feature of our busi- 
ness,” remarks Howard Ogden, 
Treasurer, “is that we have a pay- 
roll deduction system for repayment 
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We Light One Candle 


N OCTOBER 1, 1936, the League 

opened an office, and put one 
person on the job of working for the 
credit union movement in Ohio. I 
well recall that day—we secured a 
very small office, had a telephone 
connected, looked at the bank bal- 
ance, and wondered just how to run 
a League with no money. The first 
thing I did was to go next door, and 
borrow a nail and a hammer and I 
hung Mr. Filene’s picture on the 
wall. I did this first, because I 
thought the most important thing 
about the League office was to instill 
in it, the sense of our origin. The 
first thing to think of at the begin- 
ning was that the credit union move- 
ment had come to this point be- 
cause of unselfishness—came from a 
desire to render service. We had to 
think first, last and always, that Mr. 
Filene had turned over to the work- 
ing people of America the credit un- 
ion movement, and that it was our 
privilege, my particular privilege, to 
continue the work which he had be- 
gun. 

I next decided that we ought to 
have a desk and a file cabinet. A 
visit to Mr. Smith, General Manager 
of the Globe Wernicke Company, 
with a plea that he might sell us “at 
a reasonable price” one of the many 
desks and file cabinets that they 
manufactured. Mr. Smith had asked 
me to come out to his factory some 
time ago to organize a credit union 
for his employees. He believed in 
the credit union so much, and the 


worthwhileness of our project, that 
he sent us a green crackle ware steel 
desk, with a five drawer file cabinet 
to match, free of charge, with his 
best wishes for our success in bring- 
ing the same credit union service to 
other working people in Ohio that 
we had brought into his factory, 
without charge or obligation. Mr. 
McClellan of the Littleford Nelson 
Business School, contributed a hand- 
some desk set, with fountain pen et 
al. Mr. McClellan has continued to 
contribute by mimeographing free of 
charge, our form letters throughout 
the year. One of our loyal treasurers 
saw that a rug was laid on the floor 
to dignify the office. Apparently no- 
body thought I ought to sit down, 
so I went down to a second hand 
store and bought three chairs for 
$17.51. Mr. Frank Westerman, of 





MANY THANKS 


I take this opportunity to thank 
the many credit unions and credit 
union leaders for their expression 
of sympathy during the very ser- 
ious iliness of my father. I re- 
ceived a great amount of courage 
and comfort from the thought 
that so many of my friends in the 
Credit Union Movement were 
wishing me well. 1 am very sorry 
that it became necessary for me 
to cancel so many meet.nes 
had been arranged. I will try to 
pick up those meetings again, as 
soon as a schedule already too full 
for the clock, will permit. 


that 











the Westerman Printing Company, 
for whom we organized a credit un- 
ion later, brought down an armful of 
scratch pads and sundry office sup- 
plies. 

As I was trying to put things in 
place a messenger boy came up with 
a dozen roses which had been sent 
by Sis and Hap with the simple in- 
scription—“Much success in bring- 
ing Credit Union Service to the mil- 
lions of working people who need it 
so badly.” My two college chums, 
Dorothy DeRuyter Hallerman and 
Eva Everett, sent me a horseshoe 
made of chrysanthemums, as an 
omen of good luck. Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. Bergengren wrote me inspira- 
tional letters, and have written me 
many more since. Many credit un- 
ions sent wires and letters hoping 
for success of the League. 

With such a beginning, it is well 
to pause on this the first of October, 
our birthday, and evaluate our short- 
comings and our accomplishments 
for the first year. 

First of all the number of credit 
unions have increased by an even 
140. The machinery has been set up 
so that by conservative estimate 85,- 
000 more people are eligible to credit 
union service. Membership in the 
League has more than doubled. It 
was our first objective to tell the 
credit union story to every board of 
directors in the state who at that 
time were not members of the 
League. This objective has not yet 
been accomplished. However, in only 














one case, when the story was pre- 
sented to the Board of Directors, did 
the credit union refuse to join the 
League. Only one credit union who 
had paid dues last year, failed to con- 
tinue their membership. When I 
asked the president of that credit un- 
ion to let me meet with the board he 
refused and his reason given by his 
own statement, was that I was a 
good salesman, and I might get his 
board to continue their membership! 

For the state chartered credit un- 
ions we have established a very sat- 
isfactory relationship with the Divi- 
sion of Securities. We succeeded in 
greatly simplifying the form of the 
annual report, we secured the lifting 
of the 60 day withdrawal notice, we 
secured the reversal of the rule re- 
quiring that reserve funds be kept 
liquid, thus permitting them to loan 
out the money in the Reserve Fund 
so they could better meet their loan 
demands, and thus make more in- 
come for their credit union. We have 
interceded in numerous individual 
cases in questions arising between 
individual credit unions and the Di- 
vision of Securities, and in every 
case the decision was in favor of the 
credit union. We have maintained 
friendly and helpful contacts with 
the tax commission, and aided in the 
simplifying of the tax return. We 
have improved the technique of cred- 
it union examination, thus insuring 
better and more friendly examina- 
tions. The work of the examinations 
has just been started and you will 
have a further report in the next is- 
sue of the Clarion. 


Legislation 


For the federal credit unions we 
have done our share in the work of 
getting favorable legislation through 
Congress. In Ohio alone, we have 
fourteen credit unions operating on 
federal property. If the efforts of 
the League and the Credit Union 
National Association had not been 
successful in getting legislation 
passed which would have permitted 
them to continue to operate on fed- 
eral property, and if they had had to 
rent quarters at an average of $25 
per month, it would have cost these 
fourteen credit unions, $4,200 a year 
for rental alone—almost one and 
one-half times as much as the League 
spent for its operation, excluding 
dues to CUNA, for the same period. 
We have done our share to assist in 
legislation, which will surely be ef- 
fective early in the next session of 
Congress, which will protect fed- 
eral credit unions from taxation, and 
eliminate the high cost of examina- 
tions. 
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We estimate that we will save fed- 
eral credit unions now operating, 
through the reduced cost of exami- 
nations for the year, when the legis- 
lation is effective, more than we 
spent to operate the League last year. 
We have met with numerous boards 
of directors and assisted them with 
their operating problems. We have 
talked with many executives in busi- 
ness in order to make a better under- 
standing between the management of 
business and the work of the credit 
union operating among their em- 
ployees. We have helped many treas- 
urers with their bookkeeping prob- 
lems, and have tried always to instill 
in credit unions and credit union 
membership a greater desire to serve 
their members. 


Chapters 


We have seven chapters operating, 
and have plans, which have been de- 
layed in their execution, for the or- 
ganization of two more. We have 
laid the groundwork for a rural cred- 
it union development, and have made 
plans for a parish wide credit union 
development. 


My shortcomings have been num- 
erous. I have been very lax on an- 
swering letters. This fact was forci- 
bly brought to my attention when 
Mr. Lowden, treasurer of the Nat- 
ional Cash Register Employees Cred- 
it Union, asked me if he could ever 
expect to get an answer to a letter. 
Mail has been slow, because it very 
often trailed me around the state, 
and because Saturday nights and 
Sundays were set aside to take care 
of correspondence. Out of fifty-two 
weeks, I probably did not spend more 
than a total of two of them in the of- 
fice. I failed to sell one board of di- 
rectors on joining the League. I 
failed to get an audience with anoth- 
er board which refused to pay their 
dues this year. I told the credit un- 
ion story to one group of employees 
who needed credit union service bad- 
ly, but failed to get them to organize. 

The success of the League has 
been due to the loyal and faithful 
support given it by the majority 
of the credit union membership 
throughout the state. The board of 
directors of the League and the chap- 
ter officers have given intelligent 
and wise direction to the movement. 
The Federal Credit Union Section, 
through Mr. Claude Orchard, and 
Mr. C. V. Luce, who organized credit 
unions in the early part of the year, 
and who now is examining credit un- 
ions, have cooperated with the 
League in every respect. The Credit 
Union National Association has come 
to our aid often and effectively. 





By very conservative estimate, the 
credit unions in this state last year 
loaned $2,000,000 to their members. 
At 12%, these borrowers would have 
paid $240,000 in interest. The next 
cheapest place they could have gone 
to borrow money was from the small 
loan companies who legally can 
charge 36%. If the borrowers from 
the Ohio credit unions were saved in 
interest rates a net of $480,000, is 
the credit union worth protecting? 
Our League budget this year calls 
for $7,000 which is for operation of 
the League and the payment of our 
dues to CUNA. I suggest that every 
credit union board member ask him- 
self “is it a good investment to spend 
$7,000 to save $480,000? Is it worth 
it?” 

If we have accomplished anything 
this first year, our accomplishments 
should be doubled the second year. 
Our first objective is to double the 
number of credit unions in the state 
in our second year. We want to im- 
prove operating methods and prac- 
tices. We hope to take on a stenogra- 
pher in the League office so that our 
supplies can be handled locally, and 
much better office records be kept. 
We hope to be able to accumulate 
some statistics and accurate records. 
We hope to see more credit unions 
using the AA insurance policy, and 
we must have 25,000 subscribers to 
the BRIDGE in Ohio. We hope to have 
most of our treasurers bonded 
through the Master bond, thus in- 
suring them better service, and 
eventually lower rates. We hope to 
organize credit unions on a “mass 
production” basis through the work 
of the chapters. 


Chapter Surveys 


Chapters are now starting to make 
surveys on the needs and places for 
credit union organization in their 
localities. The Columbus chapter is 
conducting a credit union school for 
officers, directors and committeemen 
in cooperation with the Y. M. C. A. 
night school. After Ed Kimball has 
the technique developed we hope to 
be able to conduct similar courses at 
other night schools throughout the 
state. Our program is—(1) A credit 
union in every industry in the state 
that employs 50 or more people, 88 
rural credit unions operating (one 
for each county), a credit union in 
every church in Ohio, a required 
number of credit unions to serve all 
professional people in Ohio; (2) ev- 
ery credit union a member of the 
League; (3) every credit union in- 
suring their loans with AA insur- 
ance and the credit union paying for 
it; (4) every credit union member a 
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The Need for Rural Credit Unions 


T IS A CURIOUS fact that credit un- 
ions, which were conceived in the 
villages of Flammersfeld and Eilen- 
burg in Germany, and which had 
their greatest growth in rural areas 
in Europe and Canada, have devel- 
oped in America as an urban move- 
ment. There are some notable ex- 
ceptions to this generaliaztion—for 
example, in Indiana where the Farm 
Bureau and the farmers cooperatives 
have been quick to see the advant- 
ages of credit unions. There we find 
thirty-two counties served by unions 
that have made loans to farmers to- 
talling more than $175,000. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that in this 
country, and in this country alone, 
credit unions are urban in character. 
A credit union is a cooperative 
bank operated by and for its mem- 
bers for the purpose of furnishing 
themselves with a place to keep their 
savings and to lend these funds to 
members who may be temporarily in 
need. There are some particular 
handicaps upon farmer organiza- 
tions, but the success of the units in 
Noble and Wabash counties in Indi- 
ana prove that these can be over- 
come. The difficulties are found in 
the inconvenience to the farmers of 
having to go to an office intown to 
do business and in their lack of fa- 
miliarity with financial operations. 
Nevertheless, the credit union is 
the one thing needed to round out 
the credit facilities available to the 
farmer. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration lends him money, through the 
land banks, to pay for his land. 
Through the production credit asso- 
ciations, it lends him money to buy 
seed, farm implements, feed, live 


stock and other current operating re- 
quirements. The bank for coopera- 
tives lends his association funds with 
which to build a grain elevator, 
creamery or other cooperative facil- 
ity and sometimes follows it up with 
loans to finance marketing opera- 
tions. Still there is no provision to 
make loans to farmers for what may 
be termed regular expenses or family 
purposes. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the farmer’s need for loans to pay 
for medical care and hospital bills 
for himself or members of his fam- 
ily, to pay tuition for children and 
to meet unexpected expenses such as 
destruction of his automobile, is as 





Enhward A. Silene 


Fellow Credit Unionists :— 

It is proposed to recognize the 
passing of our Founder, Edward 
A. Filene, by a group of meetings 
to be designated as the Filene 
Memorial Meetings. 

Friday, November 19th, has 
been designated as our day for 
Iowa’s memorial and Des Moines 
as the city in which this meeting 
is to be held. 

Regardless of your membership 
in the Iowa League you are in- 
vited and expected to participate 
in this memorial to one whom we 
credit union folks owe an almost 
unrepayable debt of gratitude. 

We can in a measure attempt to 
repay this debt by making this 
occasion a memorable one and by 
re-dedicating ourselves to the task 
of carrying forward the work he 
would have us do. 

Please set the evening of Fri- 
day, November 19th, aside for this 
meeting right now. 











great as is that of his city cousins. 

At present he can go into the near- 
est city and borrow money at twenty- 
four to thirty-six per cent per year, 
but these rates are ruinous and bor- 
rowers who get started’ on this path 
often pay in interest several times 
the amount of their original debt 
and still find themselves owing the 
amount first borrowed. Some may 
question the statement that farmers 
borrow money on these terms, but 
any investigator who has had occa- 
sion to check chattel records in coun- 
ty courthouses will tell you that 
there are a surprisingly large num- 
ber of mortgages recorded in favor 
of small loan companies. 


Income 


Many persons look upon the credit 
union as something which depends 
peculiarly upon the fact that its 
members receive regular salaries 
which permit them to make pay- 
ments on loans or share purchases at 
stated intervals. It is true, that most 
credit union loans are paid in in- 
stallments, but there is nothing in 
the credit union regulations nor in- 
herent in the nature of the system 
which makes this necessary. A cred- 
it committee can make a loan to be 
repaid in a lump sum upon the sale 
of a portion of a crop, a loan of hogs, 
or any other unit of farm produce. 
Moreover, it is not correct to assume 
that farm folks do not have regular 
sources of income. It is true that 
there are some unfortunates caught 
in the meshes of a one crop system 
who see money only once a year, but 
in general farming areas it is differ- 
ent. The farm wife usually has a lit- 








tle bit coming from the sale of eggs 
or cream, and she is frequently al- 
lowed to retain this for family ex- 
penses. In some dairy regions and 
areas where dairying is extensive, 
although not the main source of in- 
come, there are substantial amounts 
coming in regularly. 

Every farmer and every agricul- 
tural leader should make a special 
effort to familiarize himself with the 
details of the credit union system 
and the manner in which the plan 
has been adopted to fit the particu- 
lar requirements of country folks. 
The farm bureaus should get behind 
the movement and bring this service 
to their members. Peoples in small 
towns and villages should also organ- 
ize credit unions. — (The Dawn — 
Minn.) 





First Credit 
Union of lowa 


HE First CreDIT UNION of lowa 

has adopted with some changes 
the slogan perfected by one of our 
good members, “If you have money, 
we need it; if we have money, you 
may borrow it thereby keeping cred- 
it union money at work.” 

Just at present the First Credit 
Union of Iowa has a surplus so, if 
you need money to meet your loan 
demands and are members of the 
lowa Credit Union League, why not 
write to the Treasurer, Mr. Roscoe 
O. Blakely, c/o The Iowa Credit Un- 
ion League, 510 Securities Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and we know that you 
will get his prompt and courteous 
service in helping you meet your 
problems. 

Remember the First Credit Union 
of Iowa is as much your credit union 
as the state league is so why not use 
them both thereby solving many of 
your problems easily. 

Just address your letter to The 
First Credit Union of Iowa, 510 Se- 
curities Bldg., Des Moines, or to the 
lowa Credit Union League, same ad- 
dress. 





Lost! 


While visiting one of our credit 
union treasurers who is also Desk 
Sergeant the following phone conver- 
sation was overheard: 

“Hello, is that the police station?” 

“Yes, what’s the matter?” 

“I just wanted to tell you that 
you need not search for my husband. 
I found him myself. He had forgot- 
ten to take off his overcoat, and I 
hung him up in the closet by mis- 
take.” 


The President’s Column 


Hello Folks: 


By the time you read this it will 
have been over a month since our 
very good friend and benefactor, Ed- 
ward A. Filene, passed away. Those 
of us who have been active in credit 
union work the past several years re- 
gret his passing, because he truly 
was the father of the credit union 
movement here in the United States. 

While he had many outside inter- 
ests, the credit union was without a 
doubt his pet hobby. Few men with 
millions to their credit ever bother 
a great deal to make better the lot 
of the common man. But he did this 
very thing with a million of his dol- 
lars, when over a period of some six- 
teen years he financed the Credit Un- 
ion National Extension Bureau of 
Boston, and thereby made it possible 
to have enacted 38 state credit union 
laws, the District of Columbia Law, 
and finally the Federal Law so that 
all the remaining states and prov- 
inces might have credit unions. 


Truly he has built his own monu- 
ment, not of cold stone and granite, 
but a living monument, and the best 
part about it all is that the monu- 
ment is still in the process of build- 
ing—every new credit union is but 
another stone in the structure. In 
fact Mr. Filene barely got the foun- 
dation finished. It’s going to be up 
to you and me—your credit union 
and my credit union to continue with 
the building. How can we do this? 
Get back of the credit union move- 
ment by contributing to your state 
league and to the National Associa- 
tion. Two years ago Mr. Filene 
turned the credit union movement 
over to the credit unions. With the 
expenditure of nearly a million dol- 
lars to get it started he felt and we 
all felt that there were enough of us 
so that we could “run the show” our- 
selves. That’s just what we are do- 
ing, and we feel that we are doing 
a pretty good job of it. If your cred- 
it union has isolated itself—is per- 
fectly content to go along without 
contributing something to the move- 
ment, you are doing Mr. Filene a 
great injustice. He gave you the 
credit union. What are you giving 
in return? 

Some of u8 who have been in cred- 
it union work a number of years will 
recall a most enjoyable meeting at 
which Mr. Filene was guest of hon- 
or. In fact it was the biggest credit 
union meeting ever held in Iowa— 
the Filene Banquet at Younker’s Tea 
Room in Des Moines. Next year has 


been fixed as Filene Year, but we 
will have to plan it different now. 
We cannot have him with us again, 
but we can honor his memory. 

Yes, we will miss Mr. Filene. We 
received a most extraordinary legacy 
from Mr. Filene. Now it is up to us 
to “carry on.” It should be consid- 
ered an honor as well as a privilege 
to carry on the work which his great 
generosity made possible. May we 
move forward and endeavor to ac- 
complish those objectives which Mr. 
Filene so earnestly anticipated. 


Most sincerely, 
C. O. Alexander. 





Credit and Union 


UE PROBABLY to the present day 

unrest throughout our country 
and also to the fact that some people 
wilfully misunderstand the applica- 
tion of the two words heading this 
article we have been asked a number 
of times if there is not some better 
designation for our movement than 
the Credit Union movement. 

We have had the experience of 
having been practically thrown out 
on our ear by an employer who did 
not hear anything more than the 
words “credit union’—those words 
immediately froze him up and our 
eloquence availed us not at all, but 
the more we think of it the more we 
believe that our Founder, Edward A. 
Filene, was right when he said that 
he chose that combination “Credit 
Union” deliberately and we also 
agree that the writer of the article 
we now give you has got something 
there. This article was clipped from 
one of our exchanges but we have 
lost the identifying marks but who- 
ever wrote it has our thanks and 
commendation. The article follows: 


Credit and Union 


Two words ring out in a world 
torn with strife and unrest like a 
clarion call with the promise of 
peace, happiness and brotherly love. 
They are credit and union. Each 
word is fraught with a volume of 
thought which makes possible the 
transmutation of business from a 
purely technical process to a consid- 
erate system of functioning to the 
best interests of all mankind, and the 
preservation of sound government. 


Credit is as old as the history of 
man. It had its inception at the time 
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when commodity products were the 
only medium of exchange. 

The man himself is the chief fac- 
tor as we pass from the mere ex- 
change of material products into the 
coordinated relations of those en- 
gaged in financial activity. Human 
welfare and the perpetuation of a 
well-balanced society demand due 
consideration of the man as the chief 
factor in the stabilizing of business, 
and the achievement of the best re- 
sults with the least loss in time, ef- 
fort and money. Value must be giv- 
en for funds received, plus a reason- 
able rate of interest, in order to 
maintain the source of funds. Value 
must be given for labor in the mart 
of trades, in order to avoid the later 
use of an undesirable charity to off- 
set the inequalities in the’ distribu- 
tion of wealth. 


Significance of Union 


UNION as a concept is as impera- 
tively necessary to specific groups in 
the transaction of social and com- 
mercial enterprise as it is to govern- 
ment. “United we stand, divided we 
fall” is more than a platitude long 
since worn out by usage. It is a 
profound statement of truth. To it 
we would add “In wisdom there is 
strength,” and conclude with “to thy- 
self be true,” and it must follow as 
the night the day, “thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” 

We come now to a new word. It 
is a compound word, “Credit Union.” 
The credit union having been found- 
ed without a single idea of personal 
gain, but on a truly altruistic plat- 
form in which to help our fellow men 
to help themselves, precludes the 
very idea of selfishness or individual 
aggrandizement. It is a work of 
good will in which the reward is the 
satisfaction of having done what we 
could for the happiness of our fel- 
lowmen, knowing that through this 
happiness will come betterment of 
living conditions, and betterment of 
man himself. 

After taking everything into con- 
sideration why should we need think 
about changing the title Credit Un- 
ion to something else. We believe 
that here is one place we can all meet 
on the same plane and proceed to 
demonstrate a little of the practi- 
cality of the Brotherhood of Man. 

If your ideas differ from ours, 


these columns are open to you at any 
time. 





NONE are too wise to be mistaken, 
but few are so wisely just as to ac- 
knowledge and correct their mis- 
takes, and especially the mistakes of 
prejudice.—Borrow. 


Octoser, 1937 





WATERLOO 


S° FAR IN the past three issues of 
the League News we have given 
you facts and figures concerning Des 
Moines, Sioux City and Davenport; 
we now offer for your contemplation: 

“Waterloo;” Its Population, Stand- 
ards of Living, Industries, Whole- 
sale and Retail Trade Outlets and 
Credit Unions. 


Retail Area 


The Waterloo trading area, ex- 
tending 70 miles in all directions, is 
one of the richest dairy farming re- 
gions in the United States. The en- 
tire region, tapped by splendid roads 
radiating from Waterloo, is trav- 
ersed by a complete network of in- 
terurban and bus lines. Almost ev- 
ery farmer owns his own automobile. 
In this communicating territory 
there are 130 creameries. In this 
trading area there are 69 cities and 
towns. 


Extension of electricity and gas 
service to cities, towns and farms in 
the Waterloo area is more thorough 
than in any other single zone in Iowa 
and located at the very top in the 
entire middle west. 99.6% of the 
urban population have electrical 
service. 25% of the farm homes are 
electrified. 


Waterloo is a jobbing center for 
groceries, fruit, auto supplies, paint 
and glass, hardware, paper, cream- 
ery supplies, coffee, radios and elec- 
trical supplies. Seven interstate mo- 
tor freight lines and fifteen intra- 
state motor freight lines reach out 
into the jobbing territory, thus serv- 
icing the 18 distributing houses lo- 
cated here. 


Population 


The current city directory lists the 
population of Waterloo as in excess 
of 52,000—about 800 negroes, bal- 
ance all white. The number of fami- 
lies in apartments is approximately 
1200; balance in single dwellings. 
60% of the population own their own 
homes. Residence phones, 7,000; to- 
tal phones, 11,000. Families with 
gas, 10,000; electricity, 11,000. Pop- 
ulation of Blackhawk County, of 
which Waterloo is the county seat, is 
69,146 according to the 1930 census. 
Waterloo has 43 churches, 6 theatres, 
18 grammar schools, 3 junior high 
schools, 2 senior high schools, 5 pa- 
rochial schools, 2 business colleges. 
Waterloo is served by four railroads. 
Inter-city transportation is taken 
care of by the modern bus system. 
The golf courses, two municipally 


owned and one private. Electric Park 
is one of the leading amusement 
parks in the state. Electric Park 
Ballroom is one of the largest and 
most beautiful in the state. A mod- 
ern tourist park is located near the 
Cedar River. There are two air- 
ports, one located four miles east of 
the city and another two miles west 
of the city. 


Industry 


The manufacture of farm machin- 
ery dominates industry in Waterloo. 
This includes the country’s leading 
manufacturer of farm tractors, 
spreaders, cream separators, gas en- 
gines. At the present time the John 
Deere Tractor Company, located 
here, is the largest single employer 
of labor in the state of Iowa. Other 
manufactures include meat packing, 
concrete mixers, washing machines, 
refrigerators, caskets. At the pres- 
ent time there are 110 factories pro- 
ducing more than 3,000 different ar- 
ticles. Waterloo is the home of the 
largest washing machine wringer 
manufacturer in the country. 


Standards of Living 


60% of the residents of Waterloo 
own their own homes. 95% of the 
residents in Waterloo and trading 
territory are Americans. 98.8% are 
English speaking. The average value 
of family dwellings in the city is 
$4,000. There are no slums or poor 
sections in Waterloo. The standard 
of living of the average family in 
Waterloo is far above the national 
average. Bathing beaches, golf 
courses, amusement parks, churches, 
schools are available to rich and poor 
alike. 


Credit Unions 


Waterloo’s 14 out of 15 credit un- 
ions report the following facts con- 
cerning their growth and develop- 
ment: 

Total assets, $171,160.66; Total re- 
ceipts, $409,985.69; Number of mem- 
bers, 4,334; Number of loans made, 
2,276; Number of credit unions pay- 
ing dividends, 12; Average share 
balance per member, $35.93; Aver- 


age loan balance per _ borrower, 
$76.97. 


Miscellaneous 


Waterloo has it own municipal wa- 
terworks with seven wells having a 
capacity of 10,000,000 gallons per 
day. Waterloo has 13 hotels, the two 
largest having 250 and 225 rooms 
each. Waterloo is the home of the 
Dairy Cattle Congress and Inter- 
national Horse Show and Allied 
Shows. This exposition is held one 
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week annually with an average at- 
tendance of 200,000. Waterloo has 
an up-to-date radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, WMT, on the NBC blue net- 
work. There are 15,000 people in 
Black Hawk County with radios. The 
Waterloo Daily Courior, published 
evenings (except Saturday) and 
Sunday morning, has a circulation in 
excess of 34,000 covering approxi- 
mately 14 counties in northeast 
lowa. The leading retail outlets in- 
clude such firms as James Black Dry 
Goods Company, Davidson Furniture 
Company, Lauerman’s Department 
Store, Nichols & furniture, 
J. C. Penny Co., Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Sears Roebuck & Co., Ford- 
Hopkins Drug Company, Walgreen 
Drug Stores and the Great A & P 
Tea Co. 


Cates, 


Become acquainted with Waterloo, 
an unusual city of indigenous Amer- 
ican citizens. 





Thrift—And 
Home ¢ Iwnership 


‘“ pp McINTYRE recent!y had this 
to say about the art of saving 
in a bit of advice to newlyweds: 
‘“‘Savings should begin from 
scratch, even if the amount set aside 
weekly is only one dollar. Thrift is 
a habit that must be acquired early, 
and it is needless to warn that debt 
is deadly to most matrimonial hopes.” 
We are unable to find out if “Odd” 
knows credit unions but we can agree 
that he has the right idea regard- 
ing Thrift and the acquisition of the 
habit so to supplement his very 
worthwhile advice we would add, 
“Become a member of a credit union 
and use its facilities to the limit be- 
cause that is one of the primary pur- 
poses of a credit union.” 


Thanks for the advice, “Odd.” 





ANTS 


A school teacher asked the pupils 
to write a short essay and to choose 
their own subjects. A little girl sent 
in the following paper: 

“My subjeck is ‘Ants.’ Ants is of 
two kinds, insects and lady uncles. 

“Sometimes they live in holes and 
sometimes they crawl into sugar 
bowls, and sometimes they live with 
their married sisters. 

“That is all I know about ants.” 





The careful driver came to the 
railroad crossing. He stopped, looked 
and listened. The only sound he 
heard was the car behind crashing 
into his gas tank. 


Cuna Mutual 


NE OF THE services brought to 

our credit union membership in 
which we all ought to be mightily in- 
terested in the service of our CUNA 
Mutual Society. 

Strange to say something is amiss, 
just where the difficulty lies is hard 
to determine but when we tell you 
that only about 28% of the members 
of the Iowa Credit Union League 
have availed themselves of the serv- 
ices of CUNA Mutual Society you 
will agree that there is something 
wrong somewhere. 

Perhaps you need further enlight- 
enment on the subject; if so, read 
what Nick Kramer has to say on the 
subject—you have heard from Nick 
before on this subject but after hav- 
ing visited with him in Waterloo one 
nice hay-fevery evening in August 
(both of us were enjoying (?) our 
annual pleasurable re-occurrence of 
this obnoxious trouble) we are going 
to let you heard from him again on: 


The Value of Loan Protection 


A year ago the Directors of St. 
John’s Parish Credit Union, Water- 
loo, lowa, were confronted with the 
problem of investing surplus cash 
which accumulated after the pay- 
ment of the Soldiers’ Bonus. It was 
thought that the saturation point in 
loans had been reached, and to make 
loans more attractive the Directors 
voted to adopt the Budget Plan of 
Loan Protection, paying the cost out 
of the credit union earnings. The 
decision was advertised and loans at 
once began to increase. In a year 
the total loans have increased from 
$26,000 to nearly $40,000 and many 
of these loans were the direct result 
of Loan Protection. Nearly $1400 in 
claims have been paid by the CUNA 
Mutual Society as the result of four 
deaths. 


The increased earnings from hav- 
ing funds invested in loans, instead 
of idle or in investments drawing 
less interest, not only suffice to pay 
the premium for Loan Protection, 
but is sufficient to pay for State 
League dues and for BRIDGE sub- 
scriptions for all members. 


The volume of business done in 
eight months of 1937 equals twelve 
months of 1936. Much of this in- 
crease can be attributed to the fact 
that the BRIDGE is teaching members 
how to use their credit union and 
their state league. 


We believe that you will agree 
with us that Nick knows what it is 
all about and you will also agree with 
us that the Directors of his credit 


union were far-sighted when they 
decided to adopt the Budget Plan for 
the protection of their loans. Why 
not put the matter before your Di- 
rectors? Read this article at your 
next Board meeting. 





North Carolina’s New 
Managing Director 


HE LEAGUE Board of Directors in 

session recently unanimously 
elected Mr. W. W. Jones of Raleigh 
as Managing Director to succeed Mr. 
Rhodes, resigned. Mr. Jones is treas- 
urer of the State Employees’ Credit 
Union at Raleigh. He is enthusias- 
tic about the credit union movement 
and his credit union is making re- 
markable strides. His choice is a 
wise one and he has the natural ad- 
vantage of being close to their Su- 
pervisory Department, and at the 
place where their legislature meets. 
Mr. Jones’ address is:: Box 1396, 
Raleigh, and he will in the future co- 
operate to give all the service and 
assistance possible to the North Car- 
olina credit unions. He is a worker; 
wants to be moving, and we will hear 
more about him as time goes on. 
Congratulations, and welcome, Mr. 
Jones. 

The retiring Managing Director, 
Hubert Rhodes, is not lost to the 
credit union movement because he 
has become a valuable addition to the 
Organization and Contact Depart- 
ment of the National Association. 
Congratulations to you, too, Mr. 
Rhodes. What is North Carolina’s 
loss is our gain. 





“Tell me, sir. Who was braver 
than Lancelot, wiser than Socrates, 
more honest than Lincoln, wittier 
than Mark Twain, and more hand- 
some than Apollo?” 

“My wife’s first husband.” 





“Jim Jimpson is dead and we’re 
trying to get some money for his 
widow,” hailed Bill. And Phil backed 
away in terror, shouting, “Nothing 
doing! I wouldn’t take her at any 
price.” 





A hick town is a place where you 
can drive into a filling station and 
ask for two gallons of gas and the 
attendant will smile at you instead 
of sneeringly inquiring: “S’matter, 
mister, are ya tryin’ to wean ’er?” 
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BRIDGE subscriber; (5) every cred- 
it union appropriating a certain 
amount of the income for education; 
(6) every credit union rendering a 
maximum amount of service to all 
members who are eligible for its 
service; (7) every chapter meeting 
monthly and discussing ways and 
means of assisting new credit unions 
and of perfecting credit union oper- 
ation. 

I can hear many of my readers 
say “she doesn’t want much”—but 
even though you and I die tomorrow, 
this work will continue and eventual- 
ly the goal will be accomplished. We 
can reach this goal more quickly, if 
you and I apply ourselves intelligent- 
ly and effectively. The League can- 
not employ enough people to make 
this possible. The honor and pleasure 
of accomplishment can only go to the 
present credit union membership, 
who have this responsibility in their 
charge. 





The President’s 
Message 


UST ONE YEAR ago the Ohio Credit 

Union League became a full 
fledged League, i.e., one with a full 
time Managing Director. That the 
step was as wise as it was important 
has been proved by the sound growth 
of the League. 

There are over one hundred more 
credit unions in Ohio than a year 
ago. The number belonging to the 
League has more than doubled. We 
have a sympathetic Division of Se- 
curities at Columbus. We have done 
our part in urging beneficial federal 
legislation. 

In addition to this we have done 
service work, helped with bookkeep- 
ing problems, interceded with super- 
visory authorities in specific cases, 
encouraged those who needed encour- 
agement, and sponsored many types 
of meetings. 

The credit for the present high 
status of the Ohio Credit Union 
League rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders of Louise McCarren, Managing 
Director. She has worked night and 
day, seven days a week, for the cred- 
it union movement. She has done a 
marvelous job for us in Ohio. 

I sometimes think that these little 
space fillers that I contribute each 
month are wasted. I really don’t say 
anything that Miss McCarren does- 
n’t say in her articles. But this 
month it is different. If I didn’t give 
her the measure of praise which is 
her due, she wouldn’t get it here. 

HAROLD H. SCHROEDER 
President 
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nward A. Filene 


R. FILENE’S death came as a 
shock to all of us. The credit 
union movement has suffered a dis- 
tinct loss. It becomes our duty to 
carry on the work which Mr. Filene 
began. It is our job to carry the 
credit union to the millions of work- 
ing people on the same basis which 
he brought it to us, without cost or 
obligation. You and I have a re- 
sponsibility, a high privilege, to par- 
ticipate in Mr. Filene’s generosity, 
and to prove in an effective fashion, 
that he did not live and die in vain. 


Sohio Credit 


Unions 


We are indebted to Mr. I. S. Payton, 
of the Standard Oil Co., for the interest- 
ing article on the Sohio Credit Union 
which appeared in the September issue 
of the Sohioan. 

Mr. Payton organized all of the Sohio 
Credit Unions, he was not content with 
that. He has organized many other cred- 
it unions in Ohio, and has been a most 
valuable member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Ohio Credit Union League 
since its organization. His intelligent 
and able leadership has contributed 
much to the Credit Union Movement in 
Ohio. —Editor. 





) by WAS IN the fall of 1935 that mem- 
bers of Toledo Refinery called up- 
on the Cleveland office for advice re- 
garding formation of a credit union 
within that unit of the company. The 
management was not familiar with 
details of the plan, but investigation 
soon disclosed that the plan had been 
successfully and profitably conducted 
for a period of several years in the 
east and was far beyond the experi- 
mental stage. It was discovered that 
experiments in cooperative credit 
were started in European countries 
as early as 1850 when farmers and 
mill workers banded together to rid 
themselves of high rates of interest 
and ruthless methods of money lend- 
ers. 

The first American Credit Union 
Law was enacted in 1909 in the state 
of Massachusetts. Today 43 states 
and the federal government have 
enacted laws governing the opera- 
tion of credit unions. The idea of an 
organization of a group of people 
having as their common interest the 
contribution of money to a central 
fund to be economically loaned to 
members of that organization, is not 
a new one certainly—it is the prin- 
ciple of banking; but financial insti- 
tutions of this country have not been 
in a position to take care of the 
needs of the small borrowers. The 


interest rate allowable by law for 
such loans is not enough to net a fair 
return after paying the cost of in- 
vestigation and charging off losses. 

But in an organization in which 
the membership is limited to a small 
group of people, and which is man- 
aged by directors chosen from the 
members, who contribute their serv- 
ices without charge, it is possible to 
loan money at low interest, and like- 
wise to save money at conservative 
interest rates. The plan seeks to 
make saving a habit and to enable 
the members with their own money 
and under their own supervision, to 
make short term emergency loans to 
one another for provident and pro- 
ductive purposes. 

After thoroughly investigating the 
plan, the Industrial Relations De- 
partment offered to assist those em- 
ployees at Toledo Refinery, who 
wished to organize a credit union, in 
the legal aspects of the plan and or- 
ganization of its operation. In De- 
cember, 1935, the Sohio Toledo Re- 
finery Credit Union was incorpor- 
ated. The plan proved so popular 
that within six months every unit of 
the Company had organized its own 
credit union. 

Today, 2,802 Sohioans are mem- 
bers of the twenty-one Sohio Credit 
Unions, and they have invested more 
than $76,000 in the project. (In oth- 
er words, these employees have saved 
over $76,000 that for the most part 
would not have been saved, if the 
Sohio Credit Unions had not been 
operating). As of June 30, this year, 
3,021 people have borrowed $279,- 
253.25, and dividends have been paid 
to members in the amount of 
$3,086.04. In addition to dividends 
paid out, the total reserve funds of 
all the Sohio Credit Unions is 
$1,883.48, and a further fund of 
$761.14 exists in undivided earnings. 
The average investiment per mem- 
ber is $27.00. 

Each credit union is a distinct and 
separate corporation, and each of 
them is entirely conducted and di- 
rected by the employees in that unit. 
The only interest the company has 
had in the program has been to aid 
the elected officers in each unit in 
establishing uniformity of organiza- 
tion and operation. 

In addition to the benefits afforded 
employees in need of funds the cred- 
it unions provide splendid training 
in banking for those people elected 
to the various committees. The plan 
has also proved to be a stimulous for 
saving since most of the credit un- 
ions pay a 5% dividend annually. 
The average dividend for all during 
the past year was 4.4%. 

Loans are limited to members for 








productive or provident purposes, 
and a perusal of the files reveals how 
beneficial the plan has been to many 
of its members. Funds have been 
borrowed in greater amount to pro- 
mote thrift than for emergency ex- 
penses. While it is true that the 
credit unions have been a haven in 
such emergencies as illness, hospital- 
ization and death, it is interesting to 
note that by far the greater number 
of loans have been made to purchase 
household goods, property repairs, 
automobiles, ete., at sizable dis- 
counts, and to liquidate debts on 
which the interest rates were much 
higher than the one percent charged 
by the credit unions. The fund has 
also been used to provide vacations, 
college tuition and other beneficial 
expenditures which members have 
been glad to repay in payday install- 
ments at the nominal charge of one 
percent per month on the unpaid bal- 
ance, 

And the most interesting experi- 
ence has been the fact that to date 
not one loss has been sustained in 
any of the Sohio Credit Unions.— 
From the Sohioan for September, 


1937. 


Heart of the C. U. 


Three credit unions have recently 
been organized to serve the employees 
the Seiby Shoe Company. We are in- 
lebted to Dr. C. L. Ferguson, of the 
Selby Shoe Company, who assisted in 


tarted in 
three month 


: the first credit union 
Company le than 
Editor 


ed | N RECENT issues of the News we 

have been urging its readers to 
join the Selby Employees Credit Un- 
ion. together with 
personal members of the 
credit union have resulted in a mem- 
bership to date of 381 employees. 
This is a very commendable growth 
and the local union has received the 
praises of Miss Louise McCarren, 
Managing Director of the Ohio Cred- 
it Union League. It occurs to the 
writer that if every reader knew 
what the primary purpose or the 
heart of the credit union is, perhaps 
many more employees would enroll 
as members. Horace Mann once said, 
“Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity.” 
Surely Mr. Edward A. Filene, found- 
er of the credit union movement in 
the United States, need not be 
ashamed to die for he has indeed 
made a great contribution to human- 
ity as the organization’s motivating 
influence. But as the BRIDGE, the 
credit union magazine, points out in 


These appeals, 


: : 
work olf 


the July issue, Mr. Filene is not the 
heart of the credit union. “The Heart 
of the Credit Union is LOVE. It is 
the love which passeth all under- 
standing, the love of man for his 
brother expressed in service.” For 
illustration, take the credit union 
and the high rate money lender. The 
latter thinks of loans as a means to 
profit, the greatest possible profit no 
matter what happens to the borrow- 
er in the process. The Selby Em- 
ployees Credit Union thinks of the 
members and its maximum service 
to him. Indeed much of the philoso- 
phy of the credit union can be found 
in the teachings of the Master Work- 
man of the Race—the Carpenter of 
Nazareth.” 





Ohio Works Employees 
Federal C. U. Shows 


Substantial Growth 


T Onto WorKS Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union which serves 
the employees of the Ohio Works of 
the Carnegie Illinois Steel Company 
started operation in October, 1936. 
On August 31, 1937, after 11 months 
of operation, they had 881 members 
whose total savings were $35,977.25, 
with a monthly increase of savings 
of $8,000. They have loaned since 
organization $54,349, and have out- 
standing loans at the end of August 
of $35,973.25. We are indebted to 
Mr. Earl W. Hall, treasurer of this 
credit union, for the following table 
which shows the purposes their 442 
served during the first 11 


months of operation. 


} 
1OaliS 


gig) eG ee err 106 
Miscellaneous bills and expenses 54 
dG eee 35 
Doctor bills . 
Payment on home .....................--. 33 
Buying automobile ....................... 32 
Hospital bills . aeelads 
Payment on automobile .............. 
Buying new furniture ................ 
Sickness . eal 
Repairing automobile 


17 

14 

13 

10 
III TI ous csncintaiieaheaatemntociealiotai 10 
Remodeling home ........................ 15 
Paying insurance ................cccccccs 5 
Paying house rent ..............--.----0« 6 
Paying taxes 5 
Moving expense 7 
3uying clothing 7 
3uying refrigerator .................... 9 
Suying eye glasses .......... eatin 2 
Buying radio 3 
Educational purposes .................. 3 
Buying furnace for home .......... 1 
3uying gas range 1 


The credit union has had no losses. 


Attention —All Credit 
Union Membership 


TH NEXT meeting of the board of 
directors will be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at the Fort Hayes Hotel 
on October 30th and 31st. The meet- 
ing will start at 10:30 on Saturday 
morning. The day will be devoted to 
discussing the work of the League, 
fixing the dues schedule for 1938, 
and many other important problems 
which are to be discussed. On Satur- 
day night, the Columbus chapter will 
hold its meetings. Our guests will 
be Mr. Dan Moore, chief of the Di- 
vision of Securities. We also expect 
to have with us Mr. Claude R. Or- 
chard of the Federal Credit Union 
Section, Mr. Tom Doig of CUNA, 
Mr. Greener, Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Securities, and Myron 
Korach, attorney examiner of the 
Division. 

Sunday will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of chapter work. THIS 
MEETING, AS ARE ALL CREDIT 
UNION MEETINGS, is open to the 
entire credit union membership. You 
are invited to come and participate 
in the discussions, to take part in the 
entire meeting. Special low rates 
have been secured at the hotel. Meals 
and lodging should not cost anyone 
more than a total of $3.50. Write me 
for reservations if you care to, but 
come with or without reservations! 





New Credit Unions 
Orgu nized 


Surcumco Federal Credit Union 
(employees of Surface Combustion 
Co., Toledo, Ohio). 

Vindicator Federal Credit Union 
(employees of the newspaper in 
Youngstown, Ohio). 

National Distillers Cincinnati Em- 
ployees Credit Union. 

Service Credit Union (members of 
Resurrection Parish, Price Hill, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio). 





Filene Memorial Meeting 


A Filene Memorial meeting, open 
to all credit union members regard- 
less of League aifiliation, will be held 
at Cleveland on Wednesday evening, 
November 3rd. The meeting will be 
addressed by Roy F. Bergengren, 
long associated in public work with 
Mr. Filene—his subject being “Ed- 
ward A. Filene—his Life and Work.” 
Watch for the notices of the place 
and hour of the meeting. 


Onto Leacuz CLARION 








of loans and also a pension that can 
be pledged as security thereby elimi- 
nating co-signers in most cases. We 
now have 518 members.” 


Los Angeles City Employees 


“The basic principle upon which a 
credit union operates,” states Presi- 
dent Walter C. Thiel, “is that within 
any group of employees there are 
available all the funds necessary to 
meet the credit needs of that group. 
The credit union merely supplies the 
method by which these funds may be 
accumulated and then soundly loaned 
out. The success of the plan in the 
case of the Los Angeles City Employ- 
ees Credit union is shown by the fact 
that during the fifteen months it has 
been in business, 956 loans were 
made for a total of $65,523.25 with 
a loss of only $11.97.” 


Pasadena Municipal 


Treasurer Carroll Harpham of 
Pasadena reports: “The Examiner 
found this credit union in a healthy 
condition, with all money loaned out, 
and all the loans in good shape; no 
losses.” This indicates how these 
credit unions stand up under exami- 
nation. 


Los Angeles Police 


“During the first 14 months of op- 
eration,” states Treasurer H. S. 
Eaton, “this credit union made 1467 
loans which happens to be the same 
as. our number of members at the 
end of that period. We believe that 
we have an outstanding record in 
that we have not charged a dollar off 
to bad debts to date, and that we do 
not have a single doubtful loan at 
this time.” 


That is something of the story of 
the development of city employee 
credit unions in California. This 
records the story of another one of 
the fine groups of credit unions of 
which we boast. 


Correction 


In the August issue of the NEWS 


the address of the League and 
League Credit Union was given as 
1907 Harrison Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The correct address is Room 
6, 1307 Harrison Street, Oakland, 
California. 


The phone number is: 
7360. 


Higate 
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“nward A. Filene 


W ITH THE rest of the credit union 
world, we were shocked im- 
measurably by the news of the death 
of Edward A. Filene in Paris. Like 
so many such men he passed on with 
plans apparently incompleted. 

Fortunately the credit union move- 
ment which he sponsored has ad- 
vanced to the point where it can take 
care of itself if it will. It bids fair 
to be the lasting, growing monument 
to this man whose interest in the 
welfare of working folk like you and 
I caused Mr. Filene to go to the ex- 
pense and bother of giving us our 
credit unions. 


It is our task to keep green this 
living credit union memorial to our 
Founder—to do it in the way most 
pleasing to him. That is to support 
the movement in such a way as to as- 
sure its continuance and growth. Let 
us keep in mind our main objectives, 
the extension, perfection, and de- 
fense of the credit union movement 
and forget the differences over petty 
details that gradually but certainly 
smooth themselves out. 

Let us then press on and complete 
this task so unselfishly started for 
us by Edward A. Filene. 





A Message From 


a Fire Chief 


(The Editor recently received the 
following letter from W. R. Williams, 
who is the head of the Fire Dept. in 
Fresno, California) 

Dear Sir: 

As is the case in almost every city 
comparable in size to Fresno’s, city 
employees frequently become the vic- 
tims of those agencies commonly 
termed “loan sharks.” Our depart- 
ment is no exception to that rule. I 
have in mind two or three specific 
cases where had the credit union not 
come to the rescue of some of our 
members they, no doubt, would have 
been in such financial difficulties 
that they would eventually have lost 
their positions in the service, as de- 
partment rules make it necessary for 
us to see that all legitimate bills con- 
tracted by our members are prompt- 
ly paid. 

As you can understand, I believe, 
my greatest responsibility as head of 
the Fire Department, is to keep the 
morale of the personnel up to the 
very highest degree. When a mem- 
ber of any organization becomes in- 
volved financially to such a degree 
that he cannot make a reliable em- 


ployee, then anything that tends to 
eliminate this particular trouble is 
certainly of great assistance to any 
executive. 

I am happy to say that I can rec- 
ommend a credit union to any or- 
ganization with sufficient members 
to warrant such an organization. 

In closing, permit me to commend 
the credit union movement in general 
and, particularly, the officers of our 
local credit union as I know they 
have done a very thorough and effi- 
cient job here. 

W. R. Williams, 
Chief, Fire Dept. 





Union and Strength 


WO WORDS with but a single 

thought. They are fraught with 
incalculable power, and are of vital 
importance at this stage of our or- 
ganization. To grasp their import- 
ance more fully it is well to divide all 
time into two parts, the past and the 
future. The past is the ever reced- 
ing present, and the present is the 
ever becoming future. Initial action 
is part of the eternal cycle of time, 
forever changing and cumulative of 
results. 

Strength is maintained, and indi- 
vidual life retained through the cen- 
trifugal force which makes it an en- 
tity capable of operating with other 
beings and forces to a common end. 
Isolation is an absolutely impossible 
state in which to attain constructive 
results. Its continued practice, 
whether by an individual or a group 
leads to disintegration and ultimate 
annihilation. 

This may seem a rather large or- 
der of philosophy to digest upon the 
close of the vacation season, when we 
forget self and work in order to get 
near to nature’s heart. 

As we wandered through the fer- 
tile valleys; followed the rock bound 
coast of the great Pacific; trod the 
sands of the vast desert; or climbed 
to the heart of the lofty Sierras, we 
came nearer the source and nature 
of all being than we realized. 

When we gazed on the ruins of an- 
cient dwellings in desert, canyon and 
mountain crest, we were reminded 
of the strength required in their con- 
struction, and the union needed in 
the upbuilding of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. 

That reminds us that if we would 
retain the strength we now have, 
and achieve results as yet undreamed 
of, we must unite in a solid phalanx. 
Ours is “not to reason why,” for we 
know that we are in the midst of a 
mighty movement known as the cred- 
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it union. It 1s more than a banking 
system. It is a way of living. It has 
been sponsored, and is built up and 
carried on by a group in whose minds 
philanthropy holds first place with 
practical reality. This group wants 
union with their fellow workers in 
order to perfect the forms and fol- 
low the best procedure; to gain re- 
newed courage and inspiration; and 
to advance the cause. This union 
has been the chief factor in the 
strength gained thus far. 


Join the Gang 


No individual in any group can 
afford to isolate himself for a long- 
er time than is necessary for reflec- 
tion, mediation, and the creating of 
new plans and concepts, if he hopes 
to accomplish anything in life worth 
while, or get the most joy out of liv- 
ing. He must join in with the 
“gang,” whether he is a college stu- 
dent, or a worker in his chosen voca- 
tion. He must join in with them, 
whilst retaining his own identity, if 
he wishes to strengthen himself by 
adding his strength to others. We 
need thinkers who are also athletes. 
The same thing is true of local un- 
ions. They can not hope to prosper, 
or survive without taking their place 
in the ranks of the state and national 
organizations. 


Americans 


Well. Here we are. We're all 
Americans, no matter from which 
country we trace our descent. We 
are proud of it. We are friends of 
all, regardless of differences of opin- 
ion. Why then not have a family re- 
union—make it 100% complete. It 
will add honor, strength and pride to 
each unit, and advance the cause 
which we proclaim. 

Our supreme objective is happi- 
ness and well being to the worker; 
relief through self help to those who 
need it; stabilization to industry and 
finance; removal of the cause of 
booms and depressions alike; and se- 
curity to our nation who will be 
proud to call us sons and daughters. 

No, we are not our “brothers’ 
keepers.” Neither are we dogmati- 
cians. We merely do our thinking 
for ourselves, while we work. 

“Come thou with us, and we will 
do thee good.” 


C. W. Wieser. 





California League Credit Union 
The Central Credit Union of 
California 
1307 Harrison St. P. O. Box 964 
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Filene Memorial Meetings 


In response to a nation-wide de- 
mand the Credit Union National As- 
sociation has arranged in coopera- 
tion with State Leagues a great 
group of Filene memorial meetings, 
starting with a meeting at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on October 18, and 
ending at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
on November 19. 

These meetings include two pro- 
posed for California: Los Angeles, 
December 1; San Francisco, Decem- 
ber 3. 

Roy F. Bergengren, Managing Di- 
rector of the National Association, 
who was associated with Mr. Filene 
for twenty years, will deliver the 
main address. Watch for further an- 
nouncements. 





Advertising Policy 


HE LEAGUE Directors fixed adver- 

tising rates in the “California 
Credit Union News” at $10.00 per 
columnar inch. They further decided 
to allow this income to be used for 
additional “BRIDGE” subscriptions 
where the credit union securing the 
advertising so wishes. 

That means that if your credit un- 
ion can send in advertising, the rev- 
enue from that source may be used 
by your credit union for “BRIDGE” 
subscriptions. This may afford some 
credit unions an opportunity to se- 
cure additional “BRIDGE” subscrip- 
tions for their membership, thereby 
stimulating further credit union in- 
terest in their group. If you are al- 
ready subscribing for 100% of your 
members, you may have the adver- 
tising income applied to your dues. 





Leaque Directors Meet 


‘HE MID-YEAR meeting of the Di- 
rectors of the California Credit 
Union League was held at Hotel Cal- 
ifornian in Fresno over the week-end 
of September 18th. Due to a series 
of unavoidable circumstances a num- 
ber of the Directors were absent. 
Thirty-two credit unions applied 
for membership into the League and 
were accepted. Reports indicated ex- 
cellent progress being made along all 
lines—a successful legislative cam- 
paign completed under trying cir- 
cumstances, many new credit unions 
set up, increased “BRIDGE” subscrip- 
tions, establishment of “California 
Credit Union News” as regular pub- 
lication, increased number of bulle- 
tins going out of League office, sup- 
ply business growing, dues collection 
in satisfactory shape, League Credit 


Union growing rapidly, CUNA Mu- 
tual receiving widespread acceptance, 
Chapter activity lively, and many 
other forward steps in addition to 
vast amount of individual assistance 
given and contact work. 

The date of the 1938 Annual 
Meeting of the League to be held at 
Fresno was fixed as February 19th 
and 20th. The Hotel Californian was 
chosen as headquarters. 

Resolutions of appreciation were 
adopted for the good work done by 
various legislators and others in as- 
sisting with the legislative campaign. 
It was voted to keep up continuous 
active campaign for “BRIDGE” sub- 
scriptions. 

Vacancies existing were filled as 
follows: President, Alvay Wray, 
Long Beach; Directors, Parke Hyde, 
Los Angeles; Chas. R. Drenk, Los 
Angeles; and Leon G. Catlin, Long 
Beach; Executive Committee, M. C. 
Rush and J. N. Bennetts. 

Plans were laid for furthering or- 
ganization work and the upbuilding 
and further development of the cred- 
it union movement and our central 
organizations. Much routine work 
was also completed. 





Leaque Credit Union 
Continues Growth 


purr THOUSAND DOLLARS is just 
around the corner. Another month 
should see the California League 
Credit Union with that much or 
more, at this writing assets total 
more than $46,000 and all the money 
working. 

That means good business for the 
credit union with surplus funds. 
Laying idle, your surplus funds are 
a burden to you. Invested in the 
League Credit Union, they become a 
source of income to you. 

The growth of this credit union 
has been better than $3,000 per 
month and that additional capital has 
been readily absorbed by loan de- 
mand. Hence, we can use more 
funds. How about YOU making use 
of your central credit union? 





ANTS 
A school teacher asked the pupils 


to write a short essay and to choose 


their own subjects. A little girl sent 
in the following paper: 

“My subjeck is ‘Ants.’ Ants is of 
two kinds, insects and lady uncles. 

“Sometimes they live in holes and 
sometimes they crawl into sugar 
bowls, and sometimes they live with 
their married sisters. 

“That is all I know about ants.” 

Iowa League News. 


CauirorniA News 
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Food For Thought 


“Live all your life,” Preston Brad- 
ley. 


* * * 


News Flash! Edw. A. Filene died 
today; so came this distressing an- 
nouncement via radio. At first this 
was like a powerful blow in the face; 
then many thoughts commenced rac- 
ing through my mind. Mr. Filene 
may have passed on to his reward, 
as he served humanity to the fullest, 
but I feel he surely will live on and 
on so long as there are credit unions 
in the United States because his very 
being is built into the foundation of 
the movement. 

Those of us who were fortunate 
enough to have known Mr. Filene 
personally will cherish this privilege 
because he taught us to know how to 
serve our fellow men in a better 
fashion. He said, “Replacing the best 
with something better, that is the 
keynote of progress,” and his life 
was dedicated to, and he practiced 
this very thing. 

In time those of finance, business 
and industry who opposed violently 
and otherwise, his leadership as to 
the way out, will by the very pro- 
cesses of life adopt his teachings. 

The last time I heard from him he 
wrote, “I am fine and hope you are 
too! E. A. F.,” and when last with 
him in Washington in April this 
year he was so vigorous, full of pep 
and life. Yes, it is hard to take— 
Sept. 25, 1937, definitely rang the 
curtain down on Act 1 of the United 
States credit union movement. Mr. 
Filene’s handiwork and spirit will, I 
think, play a large part in Scenes 2 
and 3 of Act. 2. 

He will be missed! 


> i * 


Most people don’t care what hap- 
pens provided it doesn’t happen to 
them. 


* * * 


By-laws. On different occasions I 
have found directors who knew noth- 
ing about the by-laws pertaining to 
their own credit union. A very good 
course to pursue is for the secretary 
to read a clause of the by-laws at 
each meeting and discuss same so 
that each director is familiar with it. 
You as a director are very difinitely 
a sales representative of your credit 
union, therefore you ought to know 
what it is all about in order to keep 
your membership rightly posted. A 
directorship is truly a fine responsi- 
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by 


RALPH G. LONG 


bility to render a real service to your 
co-workers and should be accepted as 
such. As the board of directors so 
the credit union! Don’t be the weak 
link on your board; don’t drag your 
feet, do your part. 


* * * 


Women aren't afraid of anything, 
not even their husbands. 


+ * 7 


How Would You Like: 

To go out to the woodpile every 
morning and whack up enough wood 
for the breakfast fire in the old 
range? 

To hike over to the ice house every 
morning and get a chunk of ice so 
ma would keep the milk sweet and 
the butter firm? 

To go out to the well every morn- 
ing and fill up the water buckets so 
ma could wash and cook all day? 

To trim the wicks on a lot of kero- 
sene lamps and polish the chimneys 
with old newspaper so you could read 
at night? 

To dance all night with your best 
gal and then walk home four miles 
through the snow swinging an old 
oil lantern? 

To go to bed every night with the 
chickens because there wouldn’t be 
anything else to keep you awake? 

If you did, you’d like to live in the 
good old days they’re always talking 
about.—Philadelphia (G. E.) Works 
News. 

* * * 

“It was good men, not bad, who let 
the world drift into war.”’—Edward 
A. Filene. 

a * * 
DATA FOR ILLINOIS 

Personal Finance Co.’s Year 1935 


pS ee pears i 386 
Volume of loans made__- 52,548,360 
Total No. loans made _-_- 425,834 
No. loans outstanding 

be, ae. nde 300,514 
Amount of loans out- 

standing, Dec. 3lst -- 29,965,813 

Credit Union, Year 1935 

EE fo cettncinntntntin 274 
Volume of loans made -. 7,105,132.40 


Total No. loans made_-- 
No. loans outstanding 


No. Record 


December 3lst ~.----- 46,534 
Amount of loans out- 
standing Dec. 31st __-_ $3,996,196.39 
Credit Union, Year 1936 
i ee a 352 


Volume of loans made __. 11,300,207.01 
Total No. loans made_-_- No. Record 
No. of loans outstanding 

December 31st —_----- $6,300,185.23 

The above figures tell a story at a 
glance. When the finance companies’ 
figures are for 1936 I do not know 
but I assume they are larger. Their 
average sized loan outstanding was 
$99.72, while ours is $98.43; they 
did over seven times the business we 
did in 1935. Who said we had made 
a good start? Their report shows 
only one-third of those applying for 
a loan successful in obtaining the 
money. 

One company shows net income for 
1936 as $5,268,285.00; that $500,- 
758.00 was written off as bad loans 
and $981,125 recovered from loans 
previously written off. They loaned 
over $100,855,787 last year, 53.41% 
of which was loaned to, judging from 
the compilation, what would be term- 
ed white-collar class. Average loans, 
$164..00 Remember this is only one 
company. 

Study these figures and I believe 
you will grasp the size of our job. 


* * * 


“Knowledge exists to be impart- 
ed.”’—Emerson. 


~ aa * 


Does the credit committee in your 
credit union have a lot of barriers 
which must be hurdled by a member 
who wishes to make a loan, such as 
one co-maker for each $100 borrowed 
or some other fixed rule? Or does it 
consider character, length of service, 
record with company, record in cred- 
it union, etc., handling each member 
on his or her own merits? 


The credit committee ought to take 
a broad viewpoint putting themselves 
in the borrower’s place. Suppose any 
one of them wanted to borrow $300, 
should they have to secure three or 
six co-makers, or just one, would 
they sacrifice their jobs, reputation, 
to leave town for this amount or ten 
times that much money? No. 


One case is known where a mem- 
ber borrowed sufficient to purchase 
a new car but had to obtain seven 
co-signers for a net around $700. 
Would it not have been better to have 
taken a conditional sales contract on 
the new car, which was fully covered 
with insurance? 

All of us, I believe, will of neces- 
sity have to change our approach to 
the question of security, taking a 
more liberal position. New York 
credit unions make loans to $500 on 
own signature; California law just 
changed from $100 to $300 unse- 
cured loan. Please give this your 
best thought. 








JOIN THE ICUL 


N ouUR article last month we 

stressed the need for regular pay- 
ments on shares in order to assist in 
taking care of our loan demand. 
Some of you have responded very 
well and the officers of the credit un- 
ion thank you for your splendid co- 
operation. However, out of a possi- 
ble three thousand or thirty-five hun- 
dred eligible people, we have only 
about three hundred and fifty actual 
members. This figures about ten per 
cent. From this it should be evident 
what a large credit union we could 
have if the other ninety per cent 
would cooperate as well as the ten 
per cent. 

We are still in need of funds and 
it is only through regular share pay- 
ments on the part of all of the mem- 
bers who can possibly do so that we 
can render the service for which this 
credit union was organized—to take 
care of the loan requirements of the 
directors of credit unions that are 
affiliated with the state league. 

Other states have very large cen- 
tral credit unions and Illinois has 
always been a leader in everything 
pertaining to the credit union move- 
ment. We know that we are not go- 
ing to be in the rear of the parade 
when it comes to our central credit 
union in this state. We have per- 
haps the largest potential member- 
ship of any state, and when you con- 
sider that the ICUL Credit Union 
now has three hundred and fifty 
members with assets upward of thir- 
ty-five thousand dollars and that this 
represents only ten per cent of our 
possibilities, it is evident that there 
is no reason at all why Illinois should 
not have the largest central credit 
union in the United States. 

We wish that all treasurers who 
read this article would make it a spe- 
cial point to take up the matter of 
the ICUL Credit Union at their next 
directors’ meeting and tell the direc- 
tors just what the procedure is to 
become a member. It is no more dif- 
ficult to become a member of the 
ICUL Credit Union than is the case 
when you join your own credit union. 
A director simply fills out a standard 
form of signature card and sends it 
in to the credit union together with 
his remittance. Par value of a share 
is five dollars, and the entry fee is 
twenty-five cents. If the director 
wishes to make a loan, he simply fills 
out the standard application form, 
has it approved by his own credit 
committe and sends it to the under- 
signed. The loan application will be 
given just as prompt attention as is 
possible. 


Below you will find a statement of 
the ICUL Credit Union as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1937. 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 


Account Debits Credits 
OS eee $ 309.88 
Petty Cash ----- 25.00 
Personal Loans —. 34,055.29 
eee $27,600.89 
Notes Payable —-- 5,450.00 
Entrance Fees —-. 37.75 
Reserve Fund --- 134.34 
Undiv. Earnings - 93.30 
EEE 1,802.19 
Exchange —..---- 14.13 
>.) 58.25 
Off. Supplies ~--- 21.28 
Expense -...---- 373.73 
Int. pd. on loans- 92.10 
Cuna Mutual ---- 168.81 
Grand Total __..$35,118.47 $35,118.47 


Number of members 344, number of 
borrowers 183. 
A. C. BELANGER, Treas. 





Recommendations 
by Barrett 


CCASIONAL inquiries have been re- 

ceived as to the length of time 
during which it is necessary for 
credit unions to keep their old rec- 
ords. 

There appears to be no provision in 
either the Illinois Credit Union Act, 
the Banking Law of Illinois or the 
Illinois Business Corporation Act 
governing the preservation of cor- 
porate records nor do the statutes 
give any definition as to what con- 
stitutes a reasonable time for the 
preservation of such records. 

Subject to the rule that all books 
and records of every nature and de- 
scription should be kept until the ac- 
counts have been examined by a rep- 
resentative of this department, it is 
obvious that such records as general 
ledgers, cash books, journals, indi- 
vidual share and loan accounts, min- 
utes and proxies should be retained 
indefinitely. 

With reference to credit slips, 
withdrawal slips, cancelled checks, 
bank statements, etc., it appears that 
such records should be kept a reason- 
able time, taking into consideration 
the nature of the transactions re- 
corded therein. Another factor to be 
considered in this matter is the date 
on which the statute of limitations 
expires in connection with the trans- 
actions which are included in the 
records. 

I am pleased to announce that cer- 
tificates of approval have been issued 
to sixty-two (62) new credit unions 
during the period from January l, 
1937, to September 30, 1937. 


Fox Valley Sees 
Growth at Woodstock 


(Pcanization and credit commit- 
tee problems will be the main 
topics at the fall meeting of the Fox 
River Valley Chapter to be held at 
Woodstock at 2:30 o’clock on Sunday 
afteroon, October 24. 


It is believed that Woodstock of- 
fers a field for one or two more cred- 
it unions and organization work will 
be stressed. Joseph DeRamus, man- 
aging director of the league, has 
been invited to deal with this part 
of the meeting. Bruce Harrison, of 
Elgin, league director from this sec- 
tion, will lead the discussion on cred- 
it and other credit union problems. 

The Woodstock Typewriter Em- 
ployees Credit Union will be host at 
this meeting which is to be held at 
their factory offices. 





Remember the Library 


Rev. W. M. McGuire, director of 
our state league, dropped a sugges- 
tion at the September board meeting 
worthy of thought. He suggested 
that credit unions see to it that a 
copy of the “BRIDGE” is to be found 
in their local public libraries. 

In such a place information con- 
cerning credit unions could be made 
available to a large number of people 
who might not otherwise have any 
contact with the movement. 





DUTY 


There is no duty we so much un- 
derestimate as the duty of being hap- 
py. By being happy we sow anony- 
mous benefits upon the world which 
remain unknown even to ourselves; 
or, when they are disclosed, surprise 
nobody so much as the benefactor. 
A happy man or woman is a better 
thing to find than a $5 note. He or 
she is a radiating focus of good-will, 
and their entrance into a room is as 
though another candle had been 
lighted.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 





Remote control is a method, in 
widespread use, with which one mo- 
torist controls other motorists’ cars 
in traffic by the use of his horn. It 
is not yet perfected and is sometimes 
short-circuited when the controlee 
gets out and busts the controler on 
the beezer.—Chicago Tribune. 
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and fought the neighborhood boys 
together. We went to school togeth- 
er and played hookey together and 
the troubles of one were the troubles 
of both. We finished grammar school 
and entered college together. We 
graduated from the same class and 
found employment with the same 
concern and, when the credit union 
was organized, we joined as charter 
members. We attended the same 
church and belonged to the same 
club. We both married in the same 
year and lived in adjoining streets. 
John’s wife was a fine woman and 
they were very happy, especially 
when the baby came, but the follow- 
ing year it died. Since then they 
have had their troubles; John’s arm 
was broken and he lost many weeks 
from work. Their home burned and 
was not fully insured and his wife’s 
health began to fail necessitating 
medical attention. If it had not been 
for the credit union they would have 
been forced to accept charity, but 
John arranged a loan and since then 
other loans have been necessary and 
for many years John has been pay- 
ing one per cent monthly interest on 
them and, as a consequence, our 
shares have steadily increased in 
value. 

Poor John. If, in our make-up, 
there had been a little more human 
kindness and a little less human 
greed; in our thoughts there had 
been a little more of the brotherhood 
of man, a little less longing for finan- 
cial improvement; if, in our associa- 
tion with all the Johns who are 
forced, by adverse circumstances, to 
borrow from our credit union, a lit- 
tle more sympathy for their condi- 
tion and a little less striving for gain 
we might have been willing to forego 
a part of our annual dividend so as 
to reduce the interest rate to our 
poor friend John, who, all these 
years has been paying the freight. 





Calendar Bank 


AVE YOU seen the calendar bank 

which is being stocked at the 
League office. A small steel bank is 
provided with a calendar in the front 
which is kept up to date by inserting 
coins in the bank. It requires $41.40 
to keep the calendar to date for a 
year and then in addition there is a 
slot for the conscience fund. These 
banks are interesting and will help 
you save for your credit union ac- 
count. They sell at $1.50 each. 
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Enwarhd A. Filene 


REDIT UNION members in Missouri 
felt a personal loss in the death 
of Edward A. Filene. He died in 
Paris on Sunday, September 26th. 
Mr. Filene attended a number of 
meetings sponsored by the Missouri 
Mutual Credit League and knew per- 
sonally many of the active workers. 
All who knew him loved him and, 
therefore, the feeling of personal 
loss which comes when we realize 
that he will be with us no more. 


It is, therefore, very fitting that 
two memorial meetings will be held 
in Missouri. On Monday, November 
15th, in St. Louis, and on Wednes- 
day, November 17th, in Kansas City. 

Those who are interested in the 
credit union and Mr. Filene’s gift to 
the people, as well as his life and 
work, will come together in service 
and thanksgiving for what Mr. 
Filene did for the people in the 
United States and our rededication 
to the completion of his work. 





St. Louis Chapter 
Meeting 


a HE SEPTEMBER meeting of the St. 

Louis Chapter was held in the 
Auditorium of Laclede Gas Company, 
on Thursday, September 23. In sev- 
eral ways this meeting was outstand- 
ing. 

The individual attendance was 
greater than usual and a record was 
set in the number of credit unions 
that were represented. This was due 
to the fact that we had with us at 
this meeting a number of the per- 
sonnel of the State Securities De- 
partment. Not only was Russell Ma- 
loney, Commissioner; present, but 
also his assistant, Fred A. Sheppard, 
as well as J. R. Moll and John Gar- 
nett. Mr. Moll was a little late in 
arriving, but he apparently had a 
good alibi, and was duly excused. 

Upon completing the usual chap- 
ter business, each of the visitors was 
called upon to say a few words. 

Mr. Garnett, who had been in St. 
Louis for the past several months, 
related some of the experiences he 
has had in checking our local credit 
unions, which on the whole, were 
very favorable. 

Mr. Maloney extended his good 
wishes and expressed the thought 
that his department is ready at all 
times to fully co-operate with credit 
unions in this state. 

On behalf of the department, Mr. 
Sheppard explained why it was some- 
times necessary to make rulings that 


might not seem to apply in all cases. 
He further stressed the desire of the 
department to cooperate, and asked 
that all credit unions accept the rul- 
ings in the spirit in which they ,are 
made. 

Mr. Moll was then called upon for 
one of his credit union “sermons.” 
He used as his text, “Recognize the 
Obvious,” pointing out some of the 
obvious things there are for us to do 
in this credit union movement. De- 
livered in his own inimitable style, 
his talk was enjoyed very much. 

We were very glad, indeed, to have 
these gentlemen with us, to meet 
them personally, and in a small way, 
te talk over our problems with them. 
It is hoped that while this is their 
first visit to our chapter, it will not 
be the last. 





To Credit Union 
Presidents 


Dear President: 

Every credit union is required by 
law to bond its treasurer but is yours 
adequately bonded and are ail per- 
sons who handle money? As presi- 
dent of your credit union, this is one 
of your responsibilities. I know that 
you will give it earnest consideration 
and see to it that the money and oth- 
er property belonging to the credit 
union is adequately secured. 

We, on our part, have arranged a 
very simple and efficient bonding 
service. We have arranged with the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland, the largest underwriters 
of fidelity and surety business in this 
country, to write these bonds on a 
master schedule. Each credit union 
that writes under the master policy 
is furnished with a certificate show- 
ing the effective dates and the 
amount of the coverage and a dupli- 
cate of this certificate is furnished to 
the State Department. 

This system has been found highly 
efficient and has been praised by the 
State Department. Of course, the 
employees of federal credit unions 
must be bonded on forms prepared 
by a Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but it is none the less im- 
portant that all credit unions ar- 
range for their bonds through their 
state leagues. It is through such co- 
operation as this that the state 
leagues and National Association 
will be enabled to build up the nat- 
ional prestige of the credit union 
movement. The National Association 
has already obtained lower prices for 
insurance and other services pur- 
chased by the credit unions and will 








be able to continue this good work 
with the cooperation of the state 
leagues and member credit unions. 


If you have not already joined in 
this worth-while program write to 
the league office or to the National 
Association for further details. Ex- 
amine your bonds and other insur- 
ance to see that they have been in- 
creased in proportion to the increase 
of the assets in your Association. 
The bond of the treasurer should al- 
ways be larger than the total of the 
cash and the other assets which could 
be converted into cash by that offi- 
cer. 

The honesty type of bond is used 
by nearly all of the credit unions in 
Missouri and protects against any 
dishonest act of the officer. This 
bond costs $3.00 for each $1,000 pro- 
tection for a year. Certain credit un- 
ions prefer the failthful performance 
type of bond which furnishes all the 
protection of the honesty type and in 
addition protects the credit union if 
the officer does not perform his du- 
ties faithfully. This type of bond 
costs $4.00 for each $1,000 protec- 
tion for a year. Either of these 
bonds can be furnished on the mas- 
ter schedule. 

If your credit union wishes to in- 
crease the amount of bond of the 
treasurer or other officer, you should 
write to the league office and we will 
be glad to advise you. 

Yours very truly, 
B. F. Hillebrandt, 
Managing Director. 





Fall Festival 


N EVENT of much interest to cred- 

it union people in and around 
Kansas City will be the fourth an- 
nual Fall Festival given by the Kan- 
sas City Chapter, November third. 
The party is to be held in the Pla- 
Mor Ballroom where an excellent or- 
chestra will provide for dancing 
throughout the evening. As in the 
past, reservations will be made for 
those who wish to play cards and in- 
teresting table prizes will be award- 
ed. The committee has arranged en- 
tertainment for everyone, so that it 
will be a real evening of pleasure for 
both young and old. The biggest at- 
traction will be the drawing of 
prizes. The committee this year has 
selected a beautiful Zenith Console 
Radio to head the list. Those who 
have attended in the past will re- 
member some of the prizes offered 
such as lamps, silverware, genuine 
leather card table and chairs, end- 
tables and many other items of equal 
value. Tickets may be obtained from 
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your credit union treasurer and are 
being sold for thirty-five cents. Sup- 
port your chapter by attending the 
Fall Festival. The attendance in the 
past has reached the two thousand 
mark. Let’s make that even better 
this year. 





SUPERVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


HE SUPERVISORY Committee is the 

“watch dog” of the credit union. 
Its work must be done regularly, 
systematically and thoroughly as a 
check on all other offices. Proper 
functioning of this committee is nec- 
essary for real success in any credit 
union. Often the committee seems to 
think that its only purpose is to look 
for dishonesty in the acts of the oth- 
er officers. The possibility of dis- 
honesty usually is so remote that it 
is almost a negligible point, so audits 
should be carried on rather from a 
standpoint of proper procedure and 
management. 

As the committee carries on its 
work errors should be discussed with 
the treasurer. These should be cor- 
rected at once. Any criticism should 
be constructive. One of the chief 
weaknesses of supervisory commit- 
tees is that they are reluctant to crit- 
icize the work or thinking of the 
treasurer. Errors and mishandling 
of books often creep into the treas- 
urer’s work because of lack of suf- 
ficient time to devote to the credit 
union. When the committee finds 
this it should take prompt steps to 
arrange for assistance for the treas- 
urer. 

Quarterly audits may be carried 
out quickly and efficiently by using 
the regular auditing committee re- 
port. Some of the work of compiling 
this report may be done by the treas- 
urer before the committee meets in 
order to expedite matters, but all 
such work should be rechecked by 
the committee. The committee should 
frankly ask the treasurer about the 
condition of his accounts. For in- 
stance, they should ask about and ex- 
amine the regularity of deposits of 
all funds received and the prompt- 
ness with which checks are issued 
after authorization. 

The auditing committee report 
should be presented to the board of 
directors at the next meeting after 
the audit is completed. Share, loan 
and interest payments of 50 or 100 
member accounts should be spot- 
checked to satisfy the committee that 
postings are being made accurately 
and being kept up to date. Annually, 
and very soon after the close of the 
year a thorough audit should be 


made. This should cover every de- 


tail of the treasurer’s work, but may 
be built around the items on the au- 
diting committee report. Included in 
this audit, also, should be an exami- 
nation of any securities the credit 
union may hold. In the annual audit 
the committee should survey the op- 
erations of the credit union in gen- 
eral and decide what recommenda- 
tions, if any, should be made regard- 
ing general operations. Included in 
such a survey would be the work of 
the credit committee, the operations 
of the board and even of the audit- 
ing committee itself. 

Remember that every credit union 
in Missouri would be a better credit 
union if the supervisory committee 
performed its duties regularly, sys- 
tematically and thoroughly. 





CREDIT COMMITTEE 


CREDIT UNION exists to provide 

cooperative credit; it is not an 
investment union. Therefore we must 
watch out that the credit committee 
does not destroy the credit union by 
failing to understand the principles 
of credit union credit. 

Therefore bear in mind that credit 
unions made unsecured loans safely 
and securely up to the limit provided 
by law (in most states, $50, in a few 
states $100). A credit union which 
has established a rule that it will 
make no unsecured loans is operating 
against all credit union experience 
and defeating its own ends. It is in 
credit unions of this sort that we are 
told “we have more money than loan 
demand.” 

So, too, the purpose of credit union 
credit is not thoroughly understood. 
What is a credit union loan? It isa 
loan made possible by cooperative 
credit in order to help the member 
do something which it is for his best 
interests to do. And times change. 
Years ago there was no real possi- 
bility of general use of the automo- 
bile. Today the automobile in Amer- 
ica has become a matter of common 
concern and credit unions should 
help their members with their car 
purchases. The only problem is to 
see to it that the member does not 
buy a car beyond his fair capacity to 
maintain without undue strain. 

So with all the other things now 
purchased by our people on the in- 
stallment plan. If you can help a 
member (really help him; that is if 
the cash price of the thing plus the 
credit union interest is less than the 
installment price plus the finance 
charge) and the purchase is consist- 
ent with good judgment the credit 
union should do the financing. 
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Theatrical Employees of Kenosha 











Mid-Year Reports 








Back row, left to right, Clifford S. Meteiver, Vice-President, Clarence Webb, Treas. 
Front row, left to right, A. P. Hahn, Secretary, Harvey Ewing, Director, Richard 
Schnell, President. 


T= THEATRICAL Employees Cred- 

it Union was chartered January 
7, 1936, and was the first credit un- 
ion sponsored by stage employees 
and movie operators union. 

Sometime in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1935, Richard Schnell and Clar- 
ence Webb were walking home from 
work and discussing several subjects. 
During the conversation the subject 
of financing automobiles came up 
and Clarence Webb remarked that as 
a labor union they should have a 
finance company the same as the 
Postal Employees have. 


After a few more talks on the sub- 
ject (neither one knowing anything 
about credit unions) Webb talked to 
Floyd Barber at the post office and 
got some information; and arrange- 
ments were made to have Mr. 
Charles Hyland come to Kenosha and 
tell the members all about credit un- 
ions at the time of their regular un- 
ion meeting. Mr. Hyland came and 
brought with him Mr. Thomas Doig 
and Mr. Floyd Barber and it did not 
take them long to convince the mem- 
bers that they were in need of a 
credit union; but after they had the 
group sold on the idea the thought 
arose that a small group like the un- 
ion could not function so it was de- 
cided to include all theatre employees 
which gave them a potential mem- 
bership of a little more than a hun- 
dred. 


On September 1, 1937, the mem- 
bership totalled forty-three and the 
assets amounted to $2,650.00 and 
fifty-seven loans had been made to 
date in the amount of $7,343.00. At 
the stockholders meeting in January, 
1937, a motion was passed that all 
loans of $50.00 or more be insured 
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in the CUNA Mutual Society under 
the Budget Plan. Loans had been 
made to finance the purchase of au- 
tomobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios, tires, oil burners, and 
a lot of other equipment. This re- 
sulted in savings to the members 
through being able to make pur- 
chases for cash and in cases where 
loans were made to pay old bills the 
savings were as high as fifty per 
cent. The treasurer of this credit 
union states that it is impossible to 
have more than a few hundred dol- 
lars on hand at one time, that just 
as soon as the money accumulates 
someone is sure to come in for a 
loan; and that a five per cent divi- 
dend was paid last year, and after 
paying all expenses they paid their 
treasurer a bonus because it was the 
treasurer who was doing all the work 
and shouldering all the burdens in 
their credit union. 

A membership drive was contem- 
plated as considerable interest has 
been aroused among the theater em- 
ployees who are not members, they 
seem to sense that the credit union 
is something worth belonging to. 





CORRECTION 


ie THE September issue of the Wis- 

consin Supplement in the article 
about the Nation-Wide Credit Union 
Contest mention was made that Jos- 
eph Dockendorff of the Holy Trinity 
Credit Union, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
was one of the winners in this con- 
test. This was an error and should 
have read that Frank Dockendorff of 
the St. Joseph’s Cathedral Credit Un- 
ion of La Crosse, Wisconsin, was a 
winner in the contest. 


FEW SEMI-ANNUAL reports have 

reached the league office cover- 
ing the first six months operations 
and are submitted with the idea of 
showing the financial condition of 
various types of credit unions. 


Bruce Credit Union 


Balance Sheet Accounts 





oT EEE $ 38.88 
OS Reena es 512.90 
Personal Loans . 13,543.79 
eae $13,470.23 
Notes Payable _- 800.00 
Entrance Fees _- 3.25 
Guaranty Fund — 159.09 
Undiv. Earnings 95.62 
Profit and Loss Accounts 

eee 344.56 
Expense ....... 73.74 
Dividends ~_-.--- 174.01 
Adv. on Ins. 

Premiums ---- 29.43 

Pues Sone $14,372.75 $14,372.75 


St. Francis Parish 
Credit Union 


Balance Sheet Accounts 


Gane $ 26.26 
Sav. Bk. Deposits 2,264.67 
Personal Loans — 12,765.40 


I re $13,645.00 
Deposits ....--- 256.39 
Entrance Fees -- 12.00 
Guaranty Fund - 215.26 
Reserve Fund -- 10.00 
Undiv. Earnings- 547.80 


Profit and Loss Accounts 





a 605.19 
Misc. Receipts —- 71.26 
Expense -..-.-- 306.57 

TOC Jacked $15,362.90 $15,362.90 , 


ieee 





Silene Memorial 


Plans are now under way for 
a great Filene Memorial Meet- 
ing to be held in Chicago about 
November 13. 

In view of the close proxim- 
ity of Wisconsin to the Chicago 
area it is planned to have the 
Wisconsin credit union people 
participate in the Illinois meet- 
ing and all credit union people 
are invited to be present at this 
memorial meeting. 

Just as soon as final details 
have been made Wisconsin 
credit union people will be in- 
formed about the plans. 

















Roster of Leaque Members 


1. C, St. P. M. & O. Hudson Emp., 
©. St. P. M. & O. Hudson Ry. Co., Hud- 
son 

2. La Crosse Municipal Employees, 
La Crosse, 

%. Blackhawk, Blackhawk Manufac- 
turing Company, West Allis. 

4. Columbia Clothiers, Milwaukee. 

5. Rundle, Rundle Manufacturing Co- 
mpany, Milwaukee. 

6. Falk, Falk Corporation, Milwau- 
ke 

7. Femco, Frost Company, Kenosha. 

8. Plankinton Employees, Plankinton 
Packing Company, Milwaukee. 

0. Interlake, Appleton. 

10. Tuttle, Tuttle Press Company, 
Appleton. 

11. Apeo, Appleton Coated Paper Co., 
Appleton, 

12. W. P. & L., Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Fond du Lac. 

13. Doerflinger, Doerflinger Depart- 
ment Store, La Crosse. 

14. Thilmany, Thilmany Pulp & Pa- 
per Co., Kaukauna. 

15. Reporter, Reporter Printing Co- 
pany, Fond du Lac. 

16. Pressure Cooker, National Pres 
sure Cooker Co., Eau Claire. 

17. Ladish, Ladish Drop Forge Com 
pany, Cudahy. 

18. Marathon, Farmers Union Oil 
Company, Marathon. 

19. Federal Employees, Ashland. 

20. Federal, Beaver Dam. 

21. Stoppenbach, Stoppenbach Sau- 
sage Company, Jefferson. 

2. Gilbert, Gilbert Paper Company. 
Menasha. 

28. Cuna, Credit Union National As 
sociation, Madison. 

24. Yates-American, Yates-American 
Mfg. Co., Beloit. 

25. Armour Milwaukee Plant, Ar- 
mour & Company, Milwaukee 
6. Central, State Employees, Wau- 


Cantwell, Cantwell Printing Com- 
Brothers, Cudahy Broth- 


undry Com- 


> } d Serv = rd Oi 
{ \ La C SS€ 
: t Te acoe4rs w< 
33. Infants Socks, Infants Socks, Inc 
Fend du Lac 
i. Milwaukee Federal Employees, 


Antico C. & N. W. Railway, An- 
igo C. & N. W. Ry. Co. Antigo. 
$6. Hoberg Division A, Hoberg Paper 


ning Box Com- 


38. Dane County Employees, County 
Employees, Madison. 

$9. Mac Whyte, Mac Whyte Com- 
pany. Kenosha 

40. Baron 
Inc.. Madison. 

41. Northland, Northland Greyhound 
Line, Madison. 

42. Telulah Mill, Fox River Paper 

mpany, Appleton. 

43. Marinette, Municipal Employees, 
Marinette 

44. Oilgear. The Oilgear Company, 
Milwaukee 


Brothers. Baron Bros., 
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45. Gisholt Employees, Gisholt Mfg. 
Company, Madison. 

46. Park Hotel Employees, Park 
Hotel, Madison. 

47. Telco, Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
Kenosha. 

48. Immaculate Conception, Immacu- 
late Conception Parish, Milwaukee. 

49. West Sweden, Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Frederic. 

50. Patten Mimeo, Patten Paper 
Company, Appleton. 

51. W. S. R., Wisconsin State Re- 
formatory, Green Bay. 

52. People’s Cooperative, Cooperative 
Association, Milwaukee. 

53. Master, Master Manufacturing 
Company, Janesville. 

54. Globe Steel Tube, Globe Steel 
Tubes Company, Milwaukee. 

55. Co-op, Cooperative Association, 
Appleton. 

56. La Crosse Telephone Employees, 
La Crosse Telephone Corp., La Crosse. 

57. Theatrical Employees, Theater 
Employees, Kenosha. 

58. La Crosse Teachers, La Crosse. 

59. Kimberly, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Kimberly. 

60. Madison, Fire Dept., Madison. 

61. W. S. P., State Prison, Waupun. 

62. Allis-Chalmers, Allis-Chalmers, 
Mfg. Co., West Allis. 

63. La Crosse Postal, La Crosse. 

64. Water- Light, Superior Water, 
Light & Power Co., Superior. 

65. Northern States Power, Northern 
States Power Company, La Crosse. 

66. Pressed Steel Tank, Pressed Steel 
Tank Company, West Allis. 

67. Seaman Body, Seaman Body Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee 

68. Russell Creamery, Superior. 

69. Marathon Paper Mills, Emp., 
Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild. 

70. Meyer-Rotier-Wamser, Meyer-Ro- 
tier-Wamser Co., Milwaukee. 

71. Milwaukee Road Store Dept., Mil- 
waukee Road, Milwaukee. 
72. Bergstrom Paper, Bergstrom Pa- 
per Company, Neenah. 

73. Green Bay C. & N. W., Green Bay 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co., Green Bay. 
74. B. L. W., Beloit Iron Works, Be- 


ak 


75. Wisconsin State Journal, Madi- 


son 





Report From Farm 
Credit Administration 


TH RECENT quarterly report on 

federal credit unions indicate 
that there are now 2,236 federal 
credit unions chartered with a total 
membership of 376,720 and assets to- 
talling $12,490,404. New York seems 
to lead with 220 credit unions, fol- 
lowed very closely by Pennsylvania 
with 214 credit unions. Wisconsin 
has only one federally chartered 
credit union with 18 members and 
assets of $100. 


The Northwestern 
Mutual 


MONTHLY STATEMENT 
June 1, 1937 to June 30, 1937 


RECEIPTS 


Cash—May 28, 1937 ________ $17,667.97 
SPE Sa 8,899.25 
Repayments 

Personal Loans_$23,214.64 

Real Est Loans- 618.05 23,832.69 


IN ee ee 1,065.40 
Entrance Fees ............. 3.25 
Es Se IE .63 
Borrowers’ Insurance Prem._ 171.57 
Notes Payable -......--- -. 2,000.00 
Recovered Loan Loss —_---- 12.00 
$53,652.76 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Wee e WE ttc Sasincnun $13,278.51 
Personal Loans ..........-.. 33,493.95 
BERET SRS ea asa at ae 57.66 
Bororwers’ Ins. Prem. Paid-_- 171.57 

Cash—June 30, 1937 

2!” eS $ 130.00 
Check. Acct. ---- 6,521.07 6,651.07 
$53,652.76 


BALANCE SHEET ACCOUNTS 
June 30 1937 


ASSETS 


Notes Receivable 
Personal loans _$136,676.36 
Re. Est. loans . 34,521.56 $171,197.92 


a ae 14,500.00 
hn ET Se SE 57.66 
Cash—June 30, 1937 __-_- 6,651.07 

“ $192,406.65 

LIABILITIES 

Shares of Stock .........- $180,498.75 
Guaranty Reserve Fund -_- 6,125.00 
Special Reserve Account -- 2,713.62 
Oe OE ee de 1,065.40 
Entrance Fees ........... 3.25 
a RR ae ee .63 
Notes Payable .....-. --- 2,000.00 


$192,406.65 





Dividends and Reserves 


From a business magazine: “The 
dissipation of profits in dividends, 
instead of placing those profits in 
surplus, or reserves, has been the 
cause of the downfall of many busi- 
nesses that otherwise would have 
been able to perpetuate their exist- 
ence.” 

“It was the paying out of large 
dividends, due to the abnormal war 
boom earnings, at the time those 
dividends were being earned, that so 
weakened the companies paying such 
dividends, that they did not have a 
sufficient amount of reserves with 
which to meet the slump when it 
came,” 

Should we not take a tip, setting 
up an “Undivided Earnings Ac- 
count” and place all over a 6 per cent 
dividend in this account? 


Wisconsin SupPLEMENT 

















Credit Union 


FOURTH ANNUAL 


/| GRAND BALL 


Auspices of 





Minnesota Credit Union League 


Thursday Evening, Nov. 11th, '37 


DANCING 8:30 TO 12:30 


at the COLISEUM 


WORLD’S LARGEST BALL ROOM 
Lexington and University Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 


$400.00 - - IN CASH AWARDS - - $400.00 





Awards—lIst $100.00 2nd $50.00 15—$10.00 Awards 20—$5.00 Awards 
Drawing at 10:30 P. M. 


MUSIC - - - ENTERTAINMENT - - - DANCING 


Air Cooled Ball Room 


Joe Billo’s Famous 11-Piece Orchestra 
and Blues Singer 


FREE PARKING See Your Treasurer of Your Credit Union TICKETS 25c 
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Edward A Filene 


(Continued from page 1) 


board of directors, with full voting 
powers.” 

That Minnesota has benefitted by 
the activities of Filene is evidenced 
by the remarkable progress of the 
credit unions in this state. With the 
help of the national association, Min- 
nesota was one of the first states to 
organize a state-wide credit union 
league. There are 250 credit unions 
in Minnesota with assets of over 
$4,000,000.00. 

Filene was internationally known 
as a business economist and was oft- 
en called the apostle of mass produc- 
tion and distribution. That he firm- 
ly believed in the gospel of low cost 
production and high wages and 
shorter hours is best proven by the 
manner in which he practiced what 
he preached. 

As co-owner of the largest special- 
ty store in the world, Edward Filene 
Sons company, he and his brother, 
A. Lincoln Filene, established the 
Filene Cooperative association which 
gave to the firm’s 3,000 workers pow- 
ers greater in many respects than 
those of the management itself. 


Quotations 


An outstanding liberal Democrat 
and a close friend of President 
Roosevelt the following quotations, 
taken from the writings of Filene, 
are indicative of the quality of his 
liberal and social viewpoint: 


“Every real leader knows how to 
work with men as they are—not as 
they ought to be. 

“Democracy is not a formula. It 
is a growth. It cannot be granted by 
a Constitution. It must grow out of 
actual conditions. 

“Which government is economical 
--the one which spends money to 
save the people, or the one which 
spends the people to save money? 

“Replacing the best with some- 


thing better—that is the keynote of 
progress. 


“It was the good men, not bad, 
who let the world drift into war. 

“Education consists of learning 
not what to think, but how to think— 
how to separate truth from error.” 


Filene deplored the inefficiency of 
our present industrial civilization. It 
was his contention that mass distri- 
bution would bring about the desired 
higher standard of living and con- 
sequently release mankind so that he 
would not be compelled to exhaust 
himself in merely providing food, 
clothing and shelter for himself, wife 
and children. To this end he en- 


dowed the Consumers Distribution 
Corporation with a million dollars. 
Edward A. Filene will go down in 
history as a man of unusual vision 
who possessed the ability to apply 
practical means for its realization. 





Loan Sharks 


(Continued from page 2) 


ing pressed heavily for the balance 
and borrowed from another loan 
company in order to repay the first. 
This practice continued for a period 
of several years and soon he found 
that in consideration of the receipt 
of $20.00 in cash, he had paid out 
over $200.00 and still owed a very 
large balance. 


The Twin City Lines Credit Union 
was formed for the sole purpose of 
placing credit at the door of the em- 
ployees of the Twin City Lines, and 
to protect the men from the un- 
scrupulous money lenders known as 
loan sharks. Through your organiza- 
tion loans may be had for the nomi- 
nal rate of 1% a month as against 
the charge of 18% a month which is 
the usual loan shark’s fee. Further- 
more, in the event of default, you are 
not required to refinance for a pre- 
mium of almost 50% of the loan as 
is commonly practiced by many of 
the Twin Cities’ Shylocks. There- 
fore, it seems ridiculous that mem- 
bers of the credit union of the Twin 
City Lines should continue to pat- 
ronize the money lenders when they 
can receive the same service for 
about one-twentieth the charge from 
their own organization. 

Each loan made by the so-called 
loan shark companies is a violation 
of the usury laws of the state of 
Minnesota and is unenforceable in 
court. However, the money lenders 
seldom lost in their transactions be- 
cause they have numerous employees 
who harrass the borrowers by tele- 
phone calls at their places of em- 
ployment, persona] visits to their 
homes, threatsyof garnishment, 
threats of prosecution, and many 
other methods of inciting fear in the 
borrowers so they will not use the 
legal defenses which they have at 
hand. Through your credit union, 
many members have made loans and 
paid off Shylocks with whom they 
have been dealing at a savings from 
50% to 90%. There is not one loan 
shark who dares take his case to 
court in a contested action and try 
the same. They all put up a big front 
by starting a law suit, but when a 
defense is presented on the grounds 
of violation of the usury laws, they 
withdraw before the case comes to 
trial. 


Therefore it should be the purpose 
of every employee of the Twin City 
Lines to become members of the 
credit union and to make it his or- 
ganization. The credit union is a 
sound organization for investment 
and a convenient place to receive the 
ready credit needed in emergencies 
by wage earners. 

LAWRENCE M. NELSON, 


Attorney-at-Law. 





League Credit Union, 
September Statement 


BALANCE SHEET ACCOUNTS 
Trial Balance 
Account Debits 


I Sait Sate cisties $15,383.45 
Sav. Bk. Deposits- 138.08 
Co-op Bk. Shares. 1,000.00 
Personal Loans -- 75,196.98 


Credits 


Real Est. Loans — 4,756.10 
Furniture and 

Fixtures ...--- 183.26 
aa $56,820.38 
epee. .25.25. 36,755.38 
Entrance Fees _-_- 36.75 
Guaranty Fund -- 463.09 
Undiv. Earnings - 643.32 
Petty Cash ------ 25.00 


Total balance 
sheet accts. ...$96,682.87 $94,718.92 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNTS 


bebentet os... 4,125.44 
Cash over and 

te ao 10.00 
Gain and loss on 

sale of inv’s _-- 40.83 
BEGGS > nose ane 1,183.61 
Int. pd. on dep. -- 741.93 
Loan Protec. Ins._ 274.01 
aE, ee 12.77 
Total profit and 

loss accounts _. 2,212.32 4,176.27 


GRAND TOTAL— 
all accounts ~_.$98,895.19 $98,895.19 


ANTHONY S. GREISEN, Treas. 





Notice! 


An important letter relative 
to the importance of adopting 
the new by-laws sent out by the 
Banking Department or amend- 
ing present by-laws to conform 
with the Minnesota statute has 
been mailed to each Credit Un- 
ion by Commissioner Robert D. 
Beery. 

Directors are urged to take 
action at the earliest possible 
date so that any amendments 
proposed can be approved by 
the Commissioner of Banks be- 
fore they are submitted to the 
members to vote upon. 











Tue Dawn 




















AUTO ACCIDENTS:*WHY 


USED 99 TIMES EVERY 


DAY IN U.S. VICTIMS 
OF AUTO ACCIDENTS 


36 10 37,000 IN 1933,34,35 


3, 2414 HURT EVERY 
a WS ee / DAY IN U.S. 


-(895780  1935)- 





























TYPES OF AUTO ACCIDENTS (1935) ; CS off 
VOES oF AUTO ACeIDENTS (55) [ SOME CAUSES ACCIDENTS 
pron edinmaie an sks IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY (1935) 
HORSE DRAWN VEHICLE..|. 4.960 6 “ae & 
PAIN : : Bf 6G UK fA eae 135840 25.5 
tos Waa fe 2 EXCEEDING SPEED LIMIT............. 121460 22.8 
OTHER VEHICLE B270 10 3 ON WRONG SIDE OF ROAD... .85770 16.1 
FIXED OBJECT 53,730 65 4 DROVE OFF THE ROAD.. 55.990 10. 5 
BICYCLE 19840 24 5 RECKLEESS DRIVING ("xe us)....... 51670 9.7 
NON- COLLISION 47,120 5.7 6 FAILURE TO SIGNAL PROPERLY. Ditiaeien 27700 5.2 
MISCELLANEOUS 2,480 3 7 CUTTING IN. seers Vt eew 3.9 
TOTAL ...... 826690 100.0 8& PASSING ON CURVE rT ae 8520 1.6 














‘CRIPPLES ON OUR HIGHWAYS 
Tests Show That 3 Out of 4 Cars Have Serious Defects 











GES Sas 
LIGHTS 69% Ss: 
| DRIVER ? % 


( . 
o 
ADAPTED FROM THE GREAT AMERICAN GAMBLE ,» 2034 


He, THOU SHALT NOT KILL, pp 445,(1935) AND LIVE AND LET LIVE 
pp 468 PUBL! SHED BY THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO HARTFORD Com 
ALSO FROM ACCIDENT FACTS PUB BY THE NATIONAL SAFETY CCUNCIL, INC 


ARRANGED BY THE NATIONAL FORUM 
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ans made 


b f ire r 
der re I ns from the 
he first one began business 
hrough J ), 1937, as compared 
vith rres ng figure for June 
1956 $52,143,000 as ayalnst 
$9,362,000. During the twelve- 
months’ period they thus loaned their 
r ner a t 825, 000 U0U. 
Increases in business are due to 
t actor the steady addition ot 
vy credit unions and the growth in 
membership and volume of business 
the older ones. This latter growth 
is well indicated by certain mounting 
averages. The average membership 


chartered credit unions, 
x example, was 166 on June 30, 
56, and on June 30, 1937, it stood 
at 204. The assets per cred- 
it union in that period from 
$23,966 to $7,180. Members’ savings, 

shareholdings, in- 
from $3,779 to $6,702 per 
credit union, and loans outstanding 
from $3,171 to $5,987. During the 
first six months of 1937 an average 
net profit of $166 per credit union 
was reported as against $68 for the 
first half-year of 1936. 


Mr. Orchard On Tour 


Mr. C. R. Orchard, director of the 
Credit Union Section, is on a credit 
union tour in Pennsylvania, with a 
schedule which will keep him in that 
state during almost the whole of Oc- 
tober. 

Every section of Pennsylvania will 
be visited. Chapter meetings have 
been arranged throughout the state, 
and through them Mr. Orchard will 
be able to discuss local problems and 


n federally 


averaye 


y rew 


as represented by 


creased 


18 


me 


wt Tih iti. 


Re Ani 


both 
federally chartered 
redit unions and with those of state 


broader interest 


. + Pipe . + 
with officials of 


matters ol! 


yroups. 

Managing Director Pottiger, of 
the state league, has taken the initia- 
ive in arranging the meetings. The 
tour is being made in cooperation 
with CUNA, two of whose represent- 
atives will work with him through 
the series of meetings. 


Policemen Go to Town 


Any credit union which can point 
to a record of a quarter of a million 
dollars loaned to members in its first 
fifteen has a right to feel 
that it is definitely on its way. 

The Los Angeles Police Federal 
Credit Union did just that. It was 
started a year ago last June, and in 
its first month enrolled some 23 
members, took in $4,500 in savings, 
and loaned out $3,000. This initial 
activity was the augury of the 
growth that was to follow. Today 
1500 members are credited with 
shareholdings of $150,000, an aver- 
age holding much higher than that 
of credit unions generally. 

“We paid a 6 percent dividend at 
the beginning of this year,” writes 
Treasurer H. S. Eaton, “and our 
earnings to date will allow a 6 per- 
cent dividend for 1937. At the same 
time we have not had to accept much 
unpaid labor, and at present we are 
paying a full-time bookkeeper. How- 
ever, economy in operation has been 
and will continue to be our aim.” 

With the approval of the Credit 
Union Section, this organization has 
adopted an office practice which oth- 
er large credit unions might find use- 
ful. Instead of using a cash dis- 
bursed voucher it has devised a spe- 
cial form of check with blanks for 
filling in the information called for 


montns 





on the usual voucher. When money 
is paid to or on behalf of a member, 
he is made the payee or one of the 
payees, and his endorsement } 
check makes the 
receipt. 


f thea 
Ol ne 


cancelled check a 


About 60 percent of persons eligi- 
ble to join the Los Angeles Police 
Federal Credit Union are actually 
members. Credit unionists of the 
United States can travel on trains 
manned by credit union crews, can 
be served by a credit union Pullman 
porter, can trade at credit union 
stores, fly in credit union planes, 
read credit union newspapers. And 
now, if they happen to drive to Los 
Angeles and perhaps speed up a bit 
too much in the city streets, the 
chances are three to two that they 
can have the pleasure of being ar- 
rested by a credit union policeman. 


He Answers Your Letters 


Write to the Credit Union Section 
about some puzzling point of pro- 
cedure in federally chartered credit 
unions and the chances are your let- 
ter will find its way to a certain desk 
in the southwest corner of a big sun- 
ny room in a Washington office 
building. The desk is presided over 
by a soft-spoken, friendly young man 
who signs his name “W. E. Allen” 
but who answers more readily to the 
name of “Gene.” 

Gene Allen is chief of the Wash- 
ington operations for the Credit Un- 
ion Section. It is a job with many 
angles. There is the endless ebb and 
tlow of correspondence to be super- 
vised, the number of outgoing letters 
averaging some 200 a day. People 
want to know so many things, from 
how to start a credit union to how 
to enter a five-cent fine on the books. 
Statistical reports have to be ana- 
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lyzed, 
charter 
studied, a stock of informational lit- 


treasurers’ bonds 
applications 


reviewed, 
recorded and 


erature maintained and used, and 
the machinery of a busy office kept 
running smoothly. 

Gene is well fitted for the job, for 
the best of all he and the 
job have grown up together. Shortly 
before the Federal act was passed 
the employees of the Farm Credit 
Administration organized a credit 
union under a District of Columbia 
charter, and Gene Allen became the 
first treasurer. He watched over his 
new charge tenderly—you could stop 
him at any time in the corridors of 
the Farm Credit Administration 
building and ask him about the cred- 
it union and he would fish a card out 
of his pocket and show you proudly 
how much bigger it had grown since 
the week before. His experience in 
handling its problems made him in- 
valuable as a consultant when the 
Credit Union Section was organized, 
and presently he slipped easily and 
naturally into the position of assist- 
ant to Mr. Orchard. With the steady 
expansion of federal credit union 
work this position has grown into 
the one he now occupies, that of chief 
of Washington operations. It is a 
key position in the Section, requiring 
just such an expert knowledge of the 
operating technique of credit unions 
as Gene Allen possesses. 


reasons 


Department Store 


The little tableau shown in our 
picture was staged at a meeting of 
the Lit Brothers Employees Federal 
Credit Union, in Philadelphia, called 
to celebrate its first six months of 
busy operation and afford an oppor- 





tunity for non-members to hear what 
the credit union is all about. 

With about a third of the eligible 
membership enrolled (on June 30 it 
reported over 900 members and $21,- 
000 assets) the credit union is off to 
a flying and enthusiastic start. Miss 
Julia Connor, representing the Cred- 
it Union Section, told the credit un- 
ion story again for the benefit of 
those still unfamiliar with its fea- 
tures, and then her remarks were 
graphically illustrated by this group 
presentation. Pictures and placards 
speak for themselves, but it may be 
added that the gentlemen in the low- 
er right and left-hand corners have 
a much more down-and-out appear- 
than their smiling faces would 
indicate. 


ance 


Visitors 

It is becoming more and more a 
happy custom among officials of fed- 
erally chartered credit unions to 
make a vacation trip to Washington 
and drop in at the offices of the 
Credit Union Section. Among the 
visitors last month were Mr. Thomas 
A. Mahoney of Buffalo, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred J. Hepp of Toledo, Mr. 
Mahoney being president of the fed- 
eral credit union in his city organ- 
ized by New York Central employees 
and Mr. Hepp treasurer of the To- 
ledo federal credit union operated by 
employees of the same railroad. Both 
were enthusiastic about the good rec- 
ords their credit unions are making 
and were interested in spreading 
credit unions among other units of 
their system. 


Federal Jottings 


On October 1 the Credit Union 
Section took quiet notice of another 
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anniversary—the third anniversary 
of the chartering of the first federal 
credit union. That first charter went 
to the city employees of Texarkana, 
Texas. The anniversary was marked 
by the issuance of a charter to an- 
other Texas group, the police of the 
city of Houston. 


Was 


Its charter number 


2,557. 
Speaking over the Inter-City net 


work, which has 


broadcasting sta- 
tions in ten eastern cities, Mr. Or- 
chard on September 28 discussed 
“The Aims and Purposes of the 


Credit Union” in a fifteen-minute ra- 
dio talk. He stressed the place which 
the credit union can take in the lives 
of persons of small income. 
of the address can be obtained by 
writing to the Credit Union Section. 


Copies 


A pamphlet “Suggestions for Com 
pleting Organization and Conducting 
First Board of Directors’ Meeting’”’ 
has been issued by the Credit Union 
Section. It is a revision and enlarge- 
ment of an earlier pamphlet which 
has proved very useful to beginning 
federal credit unions. In the new 
publication is a section that will be 
welcomed by many a new treasurer 
and clerk who is uncertain how to 
keep proper records. It presents sam- 
ple minutes of the organization meet- 
ing, the first meeting of the board of 
directors, and the regular monthly 
meeting of the board. 


A six-page “Quarterly Report on 
Operations” of federally chartered 
credit unions has been issued and is 
available for general distribution. 
The pamphlet gives statistics show- 
ing the number of federal charters 
issued, together with figures on 
membership, shares, loans, and divi- 
dends of federal credit unions report- 
ing as of June 30, 1937, for each of 
the 48 states, the District of Colum- 
bia and Hawaii. 


Vacation Visitors 


On tour from the Pacific Coast, 
Mr. V. P. Gibson and Mrs. Gibson 
were visitors at the Credit Union 
Section offices early in September. 
Mr. Gibson is secretary-treasurer of 
the Berkeley F. C. A. Credit Union, 
of which Mr. Milton Rygh, now as- 
sistant director of the Section, was 
formerly president. He reports the 
credit union in a flourishing condi- 
tion—a recent compilation showed 
that its members held an average 
share balance of $70, and since or- 
ganization, member loans have aver- 
aged about $95. Each of these aver- 
ages is the second highest for the 
string of 14 Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration credit unions throughout the 
United States. 
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some 


the dynamoes 


LEACH 
this picture 


source 


St. Louis Dynamo 


looks 


we 


received 
recently and we were 
very glad to have. Ray not only runs 
a good credit union but he is one of 
possibly the most dy- 


right stern 


in 


from 


namic dynamo of the many connected 
Union 
Chapter. This organization keeps the 
credit unions of St. Louis effectively 
inited on common problems and can 
be counted on to help us materially 


with 


when we 


program 


now 


the 


St. 


have any 


afoot, 


Louis 


reat 


like the 


Credit 


national 
campaign 
raging to bring the BRIDGE up 


Let's Look at Death 
Continued from page 16) 
you should take it into account when 
you are inclined to show off by pass- 
ing other cars? Very rarely is there 
an accident involving a doctor hurry- 
ing to a patient or even a fire truck 
hurrying to a fire. Most accidents 
result when you or | start showing 


off. DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
HURRYING TO SOME PLACE 
WHEN GETTING THERE AT 


ONE TIME OR ANOTHER TIME 

A DIFFERENCE OF A FEW 
MINUTES—IS OF NO IMPORT- 
ANCE. 

Third case: In this case the credit 
union member was killed not by his 
own but by another’s negligence. 
This was a typical collision at a cross 
roads, the credit union member rid- 
ing in a sedan which was struck in 
the middle of an intersection by an 
automobile whose driver disregarded 
the safety stop sign. Our member 
had a crushed chest and punctured 
lungs resulting in death from hemor- 
rhage. That brings us to the ques- 
tion of STOP signs. Do you take 
them literally? Do you stop if you 
cannot see a car coming which might 
possibly collide with you? The finest 
test of civilization is the red and 
green light and the STOP sign. If 
you are civilized—-you obey these 
signs which are put up by Society 
as a whole for the protection of So- 
ciety as a whole. If you are still a 
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caudal appendage—then you disobey 
these signs. 

AS REGARDS RED LIGHTS 
AND GREEN LIGHTS AND PAR- 
TICULARLY “STOP” SIGNS—BE 
CIVILIZED!!! PROVE YOU’RE A 
MAN—NOT A MONKEY! 

Fourth case: Quoting from the 
newspaper clipping: “Two small 
girls who lost their mother in an au- 
tomobile collision three months ago, 
are orphans today after their father 
died (he was a credit union member) 
of injuries suffered in another acci- 
dent.” The father was driving a mo- 
torecycle and was struck by a motor- 
ist who turned out from the curb 
without looking where he was going. 

There is a lesson here for our 
members who drive motorcycles. 
Drive them sensibly. Assume that 
the other fellow may do the wrong 
thing. Don’t assume that he will do 
the right thing and there is another 
lesson for the parked automobilist. 
WHEN LEAVING A PARKING 
SPACE WAIT UNTIL THE ROAD 
IS CLEAR. LOOK! WAIT UNTIL 
YOU ARE TAKING NO CHANCES. 
THEN MOVE AWAY FROM THE 
PARKING SPACE CAREFULLY. 

And may I here insert a word for 
the QUICK STOPPER. There is an- 
other type of show-off who wants to 
prove every time he stops at an in- 
tersection that he has good brakes. 
He dashes up to the corner against 
the light and scares you half to 
death, as you try to negotiate the 
crossing. Then he jams on his brakes 
and stops on the last inch. IF HE 
REALIZED HOW THE PEDES- 
TRIAN CURSES HIM FOR THIS 
BAD HABIT—he wouldn't do it. 


The fifth and last case in this first 
lesson has to do with a clipping I 
cut recently from an employee maga- 
zine describing the death of a credit 
union member. “It wasn’t his fault 
but he is just as dead as though it 
had been . . . he was a fine young 
man of great promise...” the editor 
goes on to show how 37,000 people at 
least will be killed in automobile ac- 
cidents this year . . . that “it isn’t 
poor equipment, it isn’t poor head- 
lights, it isn’t inadequately marked 
highways, it isn’t because the public 
doesn’t know the potentialities of the 
power under the hoods of their cars 

. it is SPEED” and he concludes: 
“How long, oh Lord, will the slaught- 
er be permitted to continue?” 

Here is a job for the chapters and 
for the BRIDGE and for CUNA. We 
want to keep our credit union mem- 
bers alive. Let’s begin to take this 
business home to ourselves; EXAM- 
INE YOUR OWN DRIVING HAB- 
ITS: correct them where they need 
correction. More next month. 
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Judgement Notes 


In these columns we solicit your reaction to any material 
contained in this, your magazine. Let us hear from you 





Judgment Notes is attracting some 
attention. Any contribution designed 
for this section should be addressed 
to “Judgment Notes Editor—The 
BRIDGE, Madison, Wisconsin,’ which 
we shall interpret as permission to 
use the letter and the signature of 
the writer. 


Standards of Living 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Dear Editor: 

I have been a reader of The BRIDGE 
for several months and have truly en- 
joyed it and found much food for 
thought; also I have had some part in 
the credit union movement for the past 
several years. I have been particularly 
interested in the article in July issue 
by Isador Lubin on the American stand- 
ard of living—I suppose it is too much 
to expect a sequel on what we shall do 
about it without getting a multitude of 
diverging opinions, however, it is here 
that we will have progress or lack of it 
if we take the wrong road. 

It has been my opportunity to see 
quite a little of the North American 
continent and my conclusion also has 
been that our American standard of 
living has a great deal of room for im- 
provement. There is much to be done 
on all sides of us, in every city block, 
in the country and on the highways. 
Our homes are far from what they 
could easily be. Do we want these 
things, or don’t we? If we are satisfied 
with things as they are, the remedy 
may be for shorter and shorter work 
hours and divide up our material pro- 
duction whatever it may be. If our eyes 
see room for improvement and we want 
to see a truly higher average standard 
of living, are we willing to pay the 
price? This will doubtless mean more 
efficiency on the farm, in the factory, 
in our transportation, in our market- 
ing and other distribution efforts. It 
will certainly mean a co-operation and 
working together in our country and 
particularly to avoid undue class strife, 
creation of class consciousness where 
none belongs. (Quoting from Page 9, 
The Brince, July, 1987) The heart of 
true Americanism is—love. “It is the 
love which passeth all understanding, 
the love of man for his brother express- 
ed in service.” 

The vision before me that is the an- 
swer to the problem is true American- 
ism as defined above. In America we 
have believed it is honorable to work, 
and it is by work alone, that of hand 
and mind, with cooperation the key- 
stone of our efforts, that we have molded 
an industrial system that has a poten- 
tial productivity to bring us a truly high 
standard of living. Since it is merely 
potential in many instances it is obvious 
that we must keep working away at 
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our problems, and produce more, not 
BeBe. « « 

Since Mr. Lubin has stated that the 
standard of living of any family is 
determined by its income, and we will all 
agree I am sure, I am moved to wonder 
whether he completes the picture by 
analyzing why. Do we mean dollar in- 
come or “true income”? To carry the 
question further, what then determines 
“true income’? The only answer pos- 
sible is that if we don’t have enoug! 
products for a decent standard of liv- 
ing, we must produce more and do it 
amicably, with bickering at a minimum. 
With the golden rule inscribed on our 
banner always out in front, men, man- 
agement and materials will together 
bring us the desired American stand- 
ards of living. 

Sincerely. 


D. V. E. 
Pro House-Organ 


Delaware, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 

I’ve read a great deal that you've 
written on CREDIT UNIONS and ad- 
mire, and respect you in that field. 
That’s what I’d like to see you write 
about in the BRIDGE. 

Your article last month on “We Shall 
Have War” was just too bad. Any good 
historian in Madison could blast your 
idea all to pieces with illustrations from 
the time of the Holy Roman Empire to 
the present. 

This drivel about the “thin blue line” 
GAR on parade would be OK in Liberty 
or American Legion Monthly. Why have 
it in a credit union magazine I don’t see. 
Why not stick to credit unions and re- 
lated fields, Mr. Editor. (Ditto on the 
punk movie pages, out with them.) 

L. R. 

This is just the sort of criticism 
we want. We are anxious to deter- 
mine whether BRIDGE readers want 
a magazine or a house-organ. A vote 
on our reader response would at 
present indicate that those desiring 
a magazine with general features 
are in a great majority.—EDITOR. 


Thanks a Lot! 


Madison, 

My dear Mr. Bergengren: 
I have been hoping to see you person- 
ally but inasmuch as that does not ap- 
pear likely for the immediate future I 
write to express my sincere sympathy 
in the loss of your very good friend Mr. 
Filene. Although it was not my good 
fortune to know him intimately I did 
have several contacts with him and they 
all gave me a high regard for him. I 
realize of course that his going was a 
loss to us all and to this community and 
to the splendid work you have been car- 


Wisconsin 


rying on with him. It is good to know 
that that work will continue, that al- 
ways he will be a constant source of in- 
spiration to those of you who are de- 
voting your lives to it... 

I take this opportunity also to tell 
you how genuinely delighted I was with 
the present issue of the BRIDGE and par- 
ticularly its cover and your own des- 
criptive article of the recent National 
G. A. R. Encampment. Personally, I 
believe what you said when you ex- 
pressed your innermost feeling was the 
most beautiful tribute that has yet been 
paid... 

Sincerely yours, 


J. W. d. 


Credit Union Schools 
Gentlemen: 

Your article in the August, 1937 issue 
entitled ““Let’s Go Back To School” in- 
terests me very much. A credit union 
school in the summer months for leaders 
in the credit union movement is, in my 
opinion, a very desirable institution. It 
will serve two purposes: 

1. It will help make experts in the 
credit union movement, and 

2. It will serve as an impetus to over- 
worked credit unionists to take a vaca- 
tion which they would otherwise forego 
due to pressure of other work. It is an 
ideal combination of work and play 
which shall appeal to those interested 
in the credit union movement. In my 
opinion an ideal combination would be 
to devote 50% of the time spent at the 
summer school for study and 50% of 
the time for recreation. There should 
be six or as many summer schools the 
first year as there may be demand for. 
The demand for such schools could be 
ascertained by circularizing the credit 
unions on the subject. It may be dif- 
ficult for some members of credit un- 
ions to devote six week-ends of three 
days each to this work during the 
months of July and August. I suggest 
that during the first year the school 
week-ends be only two days long, name- 
ly, Saturday and Sunday. I feel that 
the state league of each state will have 
no difficulty in supplying the teachers 
and leaders for such a school. The sug- 
gestion that the schools be located at 
summer resort spots is an excellent one. 
If the National Association is in a posi- 
tion to supply lecturers or discussion 
leaders who could spend time to do con- 
tact work for the summer school, that 
should result in a larger attendance in 
the summer school and perhaps lower 
the cost for each participant. The 
course of study should be aranged by 
those who are most familiar with the 


credit union movement. 
Cordially yours, 
C. 
We solicit your reaction to this 


plan.—EDITOR. 
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I Keep Myself In College 


z 


One noon my University employer 
walked into the tearoom. At first I 
considered keeping out of 
Then, realizing my 


sight. 
Jekyl-Hyde ca- 
pacities Wo ild be discovered sooner 
or later anyway, I slid the menu be- 
fore her with a smile and asked, 
“How are you today?” 

If the then 
had stepped 
iniform she might 


yaack. So I was 


The etfect was electric. 
President Frank himselt 
ip in waiter’s 
less taken al 
completely prepared for the little lec- 
ture that was my due when I| arrived 
at the office that afternoon. It went 
something like this: 

“What are you doing—working or 
going to school? l’d often won- 
dered myself) Beware of doing too 
Your health should come first, 
then your school work; after that 
this olfice job, and then anything 
elise you care to do.”’ 

That speech was followed by an 
occasional sputter from time to time 
that was never completely silenced 
intil the end of the semester when 
I produced a credit card showing a 
After that, not anoth- 
er word Was said. 


2.1 average. 


Nevertheless the outline of “health, 
school, job number 1, job number 2” 
showed me clearly that come what 
may, I must not lose perspective. For 
if one allows the lesser things to 
take precedence over the more im- 
portant, loses a sense of values, be- 
comes “down” mentally or physically 

then what has one gained? 

Nor is this entirely a tale of glory 
and complete self-sustainment. In 
the first place, my school program 
consisted of five courses totaling 13 
credits, 3 credits less than the aver- 
age student’s program. Then too, 
while I bought my own books the 
first semester, the dean of women 
loaned me two of my second semes- 
ter’s texts. Best of all, however, were 
the $3 to $5 loans made intermit- 
ently say every two or. three 
months—by a relative whom I would 
write SOS’s such as, “A wolf is at 
my door. He is very gaunt.” It is 
that little anchor of security, that 
margin between nothing and every- 
thing, that in the years to come | 


shall value as much as any position 


or any course on the campus. For 

rile eepll rie self ! Col eye is 
entirely possible, | would never a 
Ist a“ tudents hinancing every- 
/ Never! 

Second semester fees presented a 
probiem, but just as they loomed 
nead, one Ot my protessors com- 
pl aa a SA rie Vv Ly pe 
t. Of ¢ rse | jumped at the chance. 
>> 


Typing—why, there was nothing to 
it. This was a false surmise, for the 
manuscript he handed me consisted 
of 223 pages, all written in SMALL 
type. And—horror of horrors—the 
first 70 pages had been done with a 
RED typewriter ribbon. 

Maybe I'll live to be 100, but I'll 
never forget that book, the first one 
I’d ever typed. It was an entertain- 
ing story. But so long. Final exams 
were almost upon me and the pro- 
fessor himself was almost upon me, 
for he was anxious to get the manu- 
script in the hands of publishers. 
Weekends were just one long session 
with the typewriter, and on a cer- 
tain Saturday night when I was sup- 
posed to have gone out, I begged off, 
but not before my “date” had car- 
ried my typewriter over to the Uni- 
versity office where I worked, and 
where I typed in peace until mid- 
night without disturbing would-be- 
sleepers in the rooming house. 


Then the book was done at last. 
What an armful of manuscript | 
toted out to the professor’s home. 
His wife proferred an invitation to 
tea. She played her choice musical 
instrument for me. Afterwards we 
ate little cakes, sipped tea, and 
talked. It was the beginning of a 
friendship that has meant a great 
deal to me. The professor and I, both 
in the same “line,” though I flatter 
myself to say it, for he is a past 
master in the “line” and I an ap- 
prentice, had much in common, and 
the advice and suggestions that have 
since come from this source have 
been worth infinitely more than was 
the sum earned typing his book. 

I’m surprised and glad I found 
time for student publications, for 
like all activities that are not re- 
quired and therefore possess more 
lure than any work due in the in- 
structor’s box at the stroke of 12. 

Now you are going to ask if a col- 
lege education is worth the work, the 
worry, and the strain incidental to 
keeping one’s self in school, making 
respectable grades, and still saving 
an hour or two for fun. Yes, on the 
whole, I think it is. Oh I admit, 
when wearily dragging myself home 
at night or studying for an exam 
after a hard day’s work, I’m some- 
times very, very doubtful, but never 
quite as doubtful as I'm SURE it is 
worthwhile when something has suc- 
ceeded particularly well. 

For, after all, you have your edu- 
cation, you have your college friend- 
ships and contacts, your debt is al- 
most ne rligible, and above all you 
have won a measure of self-confi- 
} 


‘ ey: 
dence attalnabie 


from being a self- 
made Man or woman. 











What Is the 


CUNA 
MUTUAL SOCIETY 


A Wisconsin Mutual Life Insur- 
ince Company, operating under the 
supervision of the State Insurance 
Commissioner. 


Who Owns It? 
The Credit Unions and the credit 
union members who make use ot it. 


Is It Then Exclusively of and For 
and By Credit Unions? 


Yes. 


In What Sort of Insurance Does It 
At Present Specialize? 
Insuring credit unions, in the 
amount of loan balances, against loss 
incident to the death or total and 
permanent disability of a borrower. 


What Was The Total Loan Coverage 
For September? 
$10,334,627.42, the largest busi- 
ness in the U. S. in the credit union 
loan protection field. 
How Many Credit Unions Are Now 
Served? 
1,281. 


How Many Death Claims Paid In 
September — In What Totals? 
Forty eight death claims totalling 

n money $6,180.52. 


How Many Credit Union Borrowers 
Insured in This Fashion in 
September? 


92,293. 





ae 


We announce a reduction in 
the A policy (insuring the indi- 
vidual, the premium paid by him) 
to four cents per $100 per month 
of coverage without total and 
permanent disability and a new 
AAA policy (insuring all month- 
ly loan balances at the end of the 
month, the insurance paid by the 
credit union) of 6% cents also 
without total and permanent dis- 
ibility. 











Ninety percent of all credit unions 
using the CUNA Mutual insure all 
of their monthly loan balances, the 
credit union paying for the insur- 
ance, the borrower receiving the in- 
surance without charge, the one right 
way to write this insurance. 


Not for Profit Not for Charity 
But for SERVICE 
CUNA Mutual Society 
Madison, Wis. 


Raiffeisen House 


Write For Complete Details 
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BONDING 


The Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation urges all member credit un- 
ions to bond their Treasurers through 
the Bonding Department of the As- 
sociation. The advantages are ob- 
vious 

1. We central schedule 
bond, carefully worked out to assure 
the most 


have a 
adequate 7 
credit unions. 

2. We handle all claims direct 
through this office assuring prompt 
service. 

3. This bond is written with the 
largest bonding 
United States. 

4. We offer also a position form 
of bond when desired, which bonds 
the position rather than the 
holding it, 


protection for 


company in the 


person 
complete pro 
tection in the event of a change of 
personnel. 

5. The accumulation of sufficient 
experience under this bond will en 
able us to make an adequate present- 


assuring 


- 1 1 
ation of our case tor lower bond 


rates. 
Participation in the CUNA Bond 
Is Convenient 
It assures the maximum service 
It is with the largest bonding com 
pany. 
It affords the 


tection. 


highest form of pro 


For Complete Details 


Credit Union National Assn. 


Bonding Department — Raiffeisen House 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Already Serving A Thousand Credit Unions 




















Our Circulation Campaign 


L AST MONTH we devoted more than 

a page in the BRIDGE to let you 
know how we were coming along in 
the matter of 100% subscriptions. 
This month we must pause to apolo- 
gize for one mistake we made last 
month. You remember we told you 
of the outstanding work done by 
Ralph Long in Decatur. There are 
several credit unions in Decatur who 
are subscribing for the BRIDGE for 
all their members, paying for this 
additional service to their member- 
ship out of credit union earnings. We 
told you about this, and then we 
failed to list Ralph Long’s own credit 
union in the list of one hundred per- 
centers. His is the Decatur Fire- 
men’s Credit Union, and we hereby 
humbly beg the Decatur Firemen’s 
Credit Union to accept our apologies 
for overlooking them. 

Several more credit 
unions have joined the ranks of hun- 
dred percenters this month. Among 
them are the Detroit Teachers Credit 
Union and the Sacramento Munici- 
pal Employees Thrift and Credit Un- 
ion. Watch for the entire list in No- 
vember and thanks, everybody! 


outstanding 
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Colorful Colorado 


(Continued from page 7) 

times, when the wind is blowing the 
sands, or when sliding occurs, on the 
steep lee sides of the dunes, weird 
moaning sounds are heard. Hikers 
who slide down the slopes of a hun- 
dred feet or more between the hum- 
mocks of sand will hear a deep rum- 
bling which reverberates through the 
sand and is audible to others a quar- 
ter of a mile away. During electrical 
storms persons on the dunes have 
been known to have their hair stand 
rigidly on end while sparks play 
about their heads in the charged at- 
mosphere. 

During certain periods of the year 
persons who drive to the dunes may 
see the strange “Disappearing Riv- 
er” which runs down from the range 
behind the sand mountain and flows 
along its base only to sink from sight 
before their eyes. A few miles far- 
ther on the water emerges in a 
spring where Indians once lay in 
wait for game to come to the water- 
ing place. Countless arrowheads and 
Indian relics are found each year 
about the dune country. 


Gold 


Nestling in the shadow of old 
Pike’s Peak, and with the Sangre de 
Cristos as a glorious backdrop, is the 
town of Cripple Creek, so named be- 
cause many cattle in leaping across 
a small stream had fallen and be- 
come crippled. Gold was discovered 
in this region in 1891 by a cowboy 
named Bob Domack, who persistent- 
ly picked up bits of rock, or “‘float’’ 
as miners call such stones, in the 
hope that some day he might discov- 
er gold. One of these pieces of rock 
came back from the assayer with the 
report that a ton of similar rock 
would carry $250 in gold. This re- 
gion was at once proclaimed through- 
out the world as the “greatest gold 
camp on earth,” a title which since 
has proved to be no exaggeration. 
Although poor Bob Domack sold his 
rights for $500, the gigantic sum of 
four hundred and fifty millions in 
gold has been wrested from the rocky 
hills of the Cripple Creek district. 

Situated a few miles west of Ca- 
non in southern Colorado is one of 
the mightiest gorges in the world, 
the Royal Gorge. 

The Royal Gorge is now spanned 
by the highest bridge in the world, 
1053 feet above the Arkansas River. 
The bridge is 1260 feet long and 18 
feet wide. To drive across it is like 
taking your car for an airplane ride. 

We credit unionists of Colorado in- 
vite all the brethren to visit our 
unique state. 

















More 
Outstanding Hits 


from 


TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 


EDDIE CANTOR 


“Ali Baba 


Goes To Town” 


with 
Tony Martin 
Roland Young 
June Lang 
Louise Hovick 


Directed by David Butler 
® 


TYRONE POWER 
LORETTA YOUNG 


in 


/ 
‘Second Honeymoon” 
with 


Stuart Erwin — Claire Trevor 
Marjorie Weaver — Lyle Talbot 
J. Edw. Bromberg—Jayne Regan 

Directed by Walter Lang 


PETER LORRE 


in 


“Look Out, 
Mr. Moto” 


with 


Rochelle Hudson 
Robert Kent 
J. Edward Bromberg 


Directed by Norman Foster 


Coming to Your Favorite 
Theatre — Soon 





DARRYL F. ZANUCK 


In Charge of Production 
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BURGLARY INSURANCE 


Did you ever see a Credit Union Burglary Insurance Policy like 
this one? This is a copy of the provisions of our schedule burglary 
insurance policy, designed carefully to meet every conceivable risk 
ot this sort: 


I. To Indemnify the Assured tor all loss of or damage to property con 
money and securities, including the wallet, bag, satchel, safe or chest 

t contained, occasioned by robbery or attempt thereat from a 

custodian outside the premises but within the United States of America or the 


Wominion ot Canada 


II. To Indemnify the Assured tor all loss of or damage to property consist 
ng of money and securities, incluc ing the furniture and fixtures owned by the 
Assured in the premises, occasioned by robbery or attempt thereat within the 
remises ind ror all dam ige to the premises so occ isioned provided the As 
sured is the owner thereof or is liable for such damags 

III. To Indemnify the Assured for all loss of or damage to property consist- 
ng of money and securities occasioned by burglary from within: (a) the home 


f an authorized custodian of the Assured, or any banking premises wherein the 


' - ' 1 ; ' i " PIII te 

property shall have been delivered Dy direction of the Assured and accepted 
, 14 “= 

in employee of the bank for sate keeping, provided such 1oss 1s Océ isioned 


1 person or persons m iking felonious entry into such home or banking 
1 | . 
rorce and violence by use of tools, expiosives, gas, electricity 


t 

‘ 
ii 
' ' 
ric 


premises DY actu 
or chemicals of w forcible and violent entry there shali be visible marks m ide 


such tools, explosives, gas, electricity or chemicals at the time of such entry 
ipon such home or banking premises at the place of such entry; or (b) a safe 
or vault in the premises while such safe or vault is duly closed and locked by at 
east one combination lock, provided such loss 1s occasioned by a person or 
persons making felonious entry into such safe or vault by actual force and vio 


1 ' ' 
» explosives, gas, electricity or chemicals of which forcible 


ind violent entry there shall be visible marks made by such tools, explosives, 
gas, electricity or chemicals at the time of such entry upon such safe or vault 
it the place of such entry. The insurance hereunder shall also cover damage 
(except by fire) to such safe or vault provided the Assured is the owner thereof 


sle for such damage, and all property therein owned by the Assured, 
1e furniture and fixtures owned by the Assured, in the premises (except 
plate glass and lettering or ornamentations thereon) caused by such burglary 
or attempt thereat, and also all such damage (except by fire) to the premises, 


’ P 1 
prov ided tl e Assured is the owner thereof or 1s liable tor such d image 


We are just offering this policy but already two hundred credit 
unions are using it. It offers the advantages of complete protection, 
claims service through out own office and the following low rates: 
$7.50 minimum with coverage to $300. Coverage of $500, $10; and 
»% of the face of the policy in larger amounts. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Bonding Department — Credit Union National Association 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 








OC"! OF THE most interested credit 


interest by backing up the activities 


Smith of El Dorado, Arkansas, treas- 
urer of the Lion Oil Co-operative 
Savings and Loan Association. His 


shape. We are very happy to have 
Mr. Smith’s picture for this issue, 
and we take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate him on his credit union 


WOrkK, 


credit union leaders so that BRIDGE a 
readers everywhere may get better 


acquainted 





Lion Oil Credit Union 
Has A Good One 


union treasurers, who shows his 


CUNA most earnestly, is W. A. 





: . -~ * 
credit union has assets of nearly 
$5000 and is coming along in fine - 


! 


We want more pictures of local 


_—_s 














W. A. Smith 


Dear Mary Marshall 


(Continued from page 3) 
“Dear Anxious: 

Your letter interested me very 
much. I wouldn’t worry if I were 
you. Obviously your boy friend is a 
dope of the first water, but from 
what you say he may have possibili- 
ties which are worth cultivating. | 
have a strong hunch that he will be 
around soon (Why Mac did have a 
date with her the next night!) and 
he may take a brace on himself at 
that time. I suspect that he hasn’t 
realized that your feeling for him 
was anything more than liking, but 
I also have a strong feeling that he 
is really in love. Don’t be surprised 
at anything he does. Give him a 
chance. 

Sincerely, 
Mary Marshall.” 

Well, that was certainly a very pe- 
culiar letter from a woman like Mary 
Marshall, who was usually very 
sweet and helpful in her column. 
Thelma’s letter had said that the on- 
ly criterion of a man’s worth was 
honest love, the purest and best thing 
in life, the thing which enabled man- 
kind to triumph over all adversity. 
But somehow this letter cheered 
Jeanie up, or at least made her curi- 
ous. It seemed so confident. Either 
Mary Marshall was right or she was 
wrong, and no two ways about it. 
Jeanie was glad she only had to wait 
until the next night. 

Mary Marshall was right, and no 
two ways about it. Because the very 
first thing Mac did was kiss her, so 
hard he just ruined her makeup, and 
then he said, “Gee, I love you.” And 
almost immediately after, “Let’s get 
married.” 

Well, they didn’t say anything for 
about five minutes, or it might have 
been fifteen, and then Jeanie just 
couldn’t- help it. “Oh Mac,” she said, 
“that Mary Marshall is the most 
wonderful woman! Why, you must 
know her! Oh Mac, she told me...” 

Mac sort of smiled and ruffled up 
his hair, the way he did, and said, 
“Sure. I know her all right. She’s 
a remarkable old girl, but I never 
realized before what a big help she 
could be. Gosh, honey, I’m dumb! 
But the minute I saw your letter, 
why I realized a whole lot.” 

“Oh Mac, I wouldn’t have had you 
see it for anything! Yes, I would. 
But I thought Mary Marshall kept 
all communications absolutely confi- 
dential. That’s what it says.” 

“Well, Jeanie, I guess she couldn’t 
very well help showing it to me. You 
see, I felt sort of shy about telling 
you before, but well, I’m Mary 
Marshall.” 
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E Pluribus Unum! 


(Continued from page 9) 
competition with the federal law 
would keep all state supervisory de- 
partments on their toes and incline 
them to cooperative service which, 
incidentally, has already resulted in 
several states. I went alone to Wash- 
ington to get the bill enacted in the 
73rd Congress and the interesting 
thing which all the four hundred 
thousand federal credit uniom mem- 
bers should now and forever remem- 
ber—I succeeded only because I had 
the strong backing of all of the then 
credit unions, all of which were or- 
ganized under state other 
words, brethren in the federal credit 
unions, you Owe your ve ry eviste nce 
to your brethren in the state law 
Never forget that fo 


laws. In 


credit unions. 
a minute. 

Now these laws are as nearly alike 
as laws can be which are passed by 
42 state and by the federal legisla- 
tures. They were changed some in 
process of enactment. However there 
is less difference between the federal 
and any average state law than there 
is between, let us say, the Massachu- 
and the Illinois state laws. 
There are no more differences than 
would be found between the children 
of any well regulated family. 


setts 


So we set up state leagues to 
which all credit unions however or- 
ganized in a state are eligible and a 
National Association which already 
has many federal credit union nat- 
ional directors and our state league 
and our National Association have 
neither state law nor federal law sig- 
nificance; they are organizations of 
credit unions and a credit union is 
a credit union however and wherever 
organized. 

So with the two important bills I 
have been working on in this session 
of Congress: the space bill which has 
been passed (and saves 667 credit 
unions of federal employees over a 
quarter of a million dollars in annual 
rentals) and the very important Sen- 
ate 2675 which is pending as i write. 
No matter how the credit unions 
were organized, they have been 
working as a unit for these bills. 
And that is the way it must be. 


There is no greater disservice 


Can 
he re nde re d to the cre dit Union 
movement at the moment than any 


inclination on the part of any credit 
union member to attempt to differ- 


entiate between credit unions be- 
cause of the laws under which they 
The most ardent 
state law credit union member may 
enjoy his credit union with infinitely 


greater comfort because Uncle Sam 


were organized. 


has insured his credit union by giv- 
ing him the federal law if anything 
happens to his state law. The most 
ardent federal credit union member 
can rejoice because he owes his law 
and his very being as a credit union 
member to the fact that state law 
credit unions got the federal law 
enacted. The credit union movement 
can rejoice that already the federal 
law has produced 2400 typical and 
fine credit unions, with four hundred 
thousand members. 

We have common problems; we 
have a common loyalty; we have com- 
mon organizations; we have a com- 
have access to 
services; we truly 
stand the significance of 


mon magazine; we 
unde hn 


“e pluribus 


common 


unum”™’—for we stand, indeed, one 


for all and all for one. 


ee 


We had intended carrying a story 
this month of the organization re 
cently of the Montana Credit Union 
League and the North Dakota Credit 
Union League, both accomplishments 
of this past month. We are holding 
the story for November as Ralph 
Christie of the CUNA office is on his 
way to an initial meeting in South 
Dakota which we all hope will pro- 
duce a League. The whole story will 
appear in November. 











unions. 


? 











1. Nearly 100 items of accounting forms, being a 
complete line for State and Federal credit 


2. Credit union advertising posters and other 4. 


What Is the CUNA Supply Cooperative? 


A Wisconsin Cooperative Society, owned and operated for credit unions by the Credit 
Union State Leagues having membership in it. 


What Does It Sell? 


Soon it will be time for Christmas Clubs. Our system includes Club folders at $2.20 per 100 and 
the cards at $2.00 per 100 (with the usual discounts). Write for details as to how to most conveniently 
run a Credit Union Christmas Club. 


Credit Unions Completely Equipped For All Accounting 


Raiffeisen House CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


Complete Information On Request 


publicity matter designed to help you stimulate 
interest in your credit union. 
3. CUNA Emerges—the Credit Union text book 
Forms for Credit Union Christmas Clubs. 


What Are We Right Now Stressing? 


We have six very colorful and attractive posters for bulletin board display in two sizes—8') by 
1114 inches for interior bulletin boards, and larger posters—19 by 24 inches for outside bulletin boards 
—the small size seventy-five cents for a set of six and the larger ones $1.00 for a set of six. Send for 
a free sample. Thousands of credit unions are using the posters to stimulate interest. 


Madison, Wis. 
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AGAIN 


old friend is 
standing at the brink of a deep 


your 


are in October 
review to cop 


Here we 


nasm. 


and not one suitable 


the five bucks. What’s the matter 
vith my fans They come and go, 
it seems like. I know darn well that 


vou go to the movies, because if you 


didn't, there wouldn't be any produc- 
ers and there wouldn't be any thea- 
ters I know, too, that you don't 
mind Wwihnhiny five bucks because you 


iman beings and I'd love 
five bucks. It all 


question otf 


Al Lowe in 
BRIDGE. It 


yo to a movie 


au chance to win 


back to the 


Drings us 
whetner or not you want 
ir magazine, The 


io Want him, 


you 
and write 
and send it in. 


t lt we 
don't recelve a goodly ! 


snort review 
imber ot re- 
least letters to Al 
month, Al will calmly 


his office and depart. I’m 


lewWs or at Lowe 


next close up 


a’Waitin’. 


lwice last week I found myself 
leaving a moving picture theater 


both 
had 


and been 


swearing under my _ breath, 


times for the same reason. | 


come () sce 


a good show a 


torced to sit through 


a filler movie. 
double-featured with “Dead 
end” went by the title of “It Can’t 


Last Forever,” but it managed to 


| he one 


+ 


last an hour and a half—plenty long 
enough to have spoiled for me any 
show less fine than “Dead End.” | 
protest against indiscriminate dou- 
ble feature particularly the usual 
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sort, where one show is good and the 
other fair to terrible. I believe that 
the poor show serves rather to keep 
people home than to bring them to 
the theater. The double feature may 
be a good thing for a few theaters 
but the idea has been carried so far 
that it becomes increasingly difficult 
to see a show you've been looking 
without having to sit 
through a quickie. 
* * * 


forward to 


One of the 


movie 


best things in recent 
is the development ot 
With 


history 
the historical 
two 


picture. one or 
exceptions all have accu- 
rate, and (I wouldn't use the word, 
but it is the only one I can think of) 
More remarkable, they 
been entertaining. Now Warn- 
er Brothers is going to do a film, 
“The Phantom Crown,” based on 
Maximilian’s ill-fated attempt to 
found an empire in Mexico. The cast 
hasn't been announced yet, but Wil- 
liam Dieterle, who handled “‘The Life 
of Emile Zola,” will do the directing. 
The story, tragic as it is, is an ab- 
sorbing one, and Warner Brothers 
have demonstrated their ability to 
vet the most out of such subjects. It 
ought to be worth watching for. 


“Dead End” 


“Dead End” is another demonstra- 
tion of the fact that there are other 
for Sam Goldwyn’s Holly- 
wood fame than the amazing things 


been 


educational. 


nave 


reasons 


@ Jean Parker and James Ellison make up 
the newest romantic team for Paramount 





" OCTOBER 
| \ MOVIES 


he can do to English. For one thing, 
he knows a good play when he sees 
it and, more important, he knows 
enough to let it alone. ““Dead End” 
was a fine play and is, as advertised, 
a great movie—for the simple rea- 
that Sam Goldwyn had sense 
enough to keep as close as possible to 
the stage version. 

“Dead End” deals with the effect 
of the slum on those who grow up 
there—an effect which makes it re- 
markable not that slums produce so 
many criminals, but that they pro- 
duce so many honest men. This piece 
of sociology, however true, is neither 
profound nor novel; the virtues of 
the play and the movie come from 
highly effective treatment. The ter- 
rible sordidness of the slum is point- 
ed out by the contrast between the 
tenements of the set and the swank 
apartment house which has risen by 
its side, at the end of a street run- 
ning down to the East River. Al- 
most the entire action of the play 
takes place at this dead end—there 
is a wharf, from which the kids 
swim, to one side the back entrance 
of a luxurious and expensive apart- 
ment overlooking the river, to the 
other tenement houses. The contrast 
is not subtle, but it gets the point 


across. 


s0n 


Beyond this Sidney Kingsley took 
on the hardest task an author can 
face — portraying kids —and came 


through with flying colors. The 
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tough youngsters in “Dead End” are 
the real thing, even considering the 
somewhat censored language Holly- 
wood has imposed on them. “Dead 
End” takes its place as a minor class- 
ic by reason of these five kids—Tom- 
my, Dippy, Spit, Angel, and T. B. 


The plot, rapid and absorbing, 
centers around the brief return home 
of one of the slum’s most prominent 
graduates—gangster Baby-face Mar- 
tin. Likewise with Drina’s efforts to 
keep her young brother straight, 
with the triangle involving Drina 
who loves the boyhood friend who 
has studied architecture and found 
that the only market for his talents 
is sign painting back in the old 
neighborhood, who loves Kay, a 
dweller in the apartment house. It 
all works out rapidly and not too 
tragically, although the fate of Tom- 
my is left a little up in the air; your 
interest won't flag. The show is at 
its best, though, when the amazing 
kids have the stage—ganging up on 
a rich boy from the apartment, 
swimming in the filthy river, roast- 
ing potatoes, expounding their phil- 
osophies of life. 

These last most important mem- 
bers of the cast are from the stage 
production and it is hardly necessary 
to say that they are better than good. 
Hollywood backs them up ably. Hum- 
phrey Bogart makes a convincing 
public enemy, Allan Jenkins as his 
stooge and comrade resists the temp- 
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tation to give way to too much comic 
relief, and Sylvia Sydney hands in 
her usual fine job as Drina. Even 
Joel McCrea is perfectly satisfactory 
as the young architect—possibly be- 
cause some of the few changes from 
the play were in the direction of 
making the hero more heroic—re- 
lieving him of a lame leg and allow- 
ing him to shoot the gangster him- 
self instead of squealing to the cops. 

Incidentally, the most unfortunate 
changes in the show result from too 
much Will Hays. The dialogue of the 
kids has lost some of its flavor by 
the removal of words which ought to 
be there, many of them words which 
are vulgar but not obscene. 

These are all minor flaws; I men- 
tion them only because Al Lowe has 
to have something to complain about. 
Go a long way out of your way to 
see ‘Dead End.” 


@ Left—Betty Grable and Leif 
Erikson in a scene from “Thrill 
of a Lifetime” 


@ Below—Thrills for the cam- 
eraman while filming “In Old 
Chicago” for 20th Century Fox 


@ Bottom — Franciska Gale, 
newcomer from Europe, walking 
the plank for Director De Mille 

















The KODAKERS 


Touchdown! 


\ ]} © LEAD OFF this month with an- 

other picture as seen through 
the excellent lens belonging to E. M. 
Jordan. Mr. Jordan, as you proba- 
bly know, hails from the city of 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee, and is getting 
to be a regular feature of this sec- 
tion. Our files are full of his snaps, 
and every one of them is well worth 
reproducing. This one is particular 
ly good since most of our readers art 
now spe nding their Saturday after 
noons attending football games all 
over the eountry. Many of you will 
be going to collerve games, but more 
of you will see your youngsters g1\ 
ing their all for the local high school 
Vir Jordan, know) to ni Indian 
brothers as Broken Arrow, captions 


this one a follows “Touchdown! 
and the Hume-Fogy High cheer lead 
ers go up in the air as the crowd 
roars its approval.” A very appro 
priate subject for picture number 
yr 


Another Bridge 


Mr. J C MeFadden ot Harris 
bury, Pennsvivania, send is this 
anne Vhicn, he Vrites, 3 “the Nia 

rl ing to the falls with 

Driadyre to Goat Island in the 
backyround.” He further writes, “l 
am a member of the board of direc 
tors of the credit union established 
in the Harrisburg Post Office. I am 
subscriber to vour magazine, The 
BRIDGE, and find it very interesting. 
In my opinion the credit union is the 


\ number oné way of financing pur 
hase Our credit union has been 
operating successfully tor three 


ears and has proved a great benefit 
ht employees ol the post otfice.”’ 


Thanks, Mr. Mckadden 


Soup’s On 


Another from Ek. M. Jordan and 
another picture which is equally 
symbolic of the season. I can pic- 
ture 55,000 mouths water as one as 
our readers gaze upon this one. “It 
appears that a Thanksgiving meet- 
ing is in order, and each member at 
the conference is discussing the saf- 
est place to roost until after the 
twenty-fifth.” It may be a Thanks- 
giving meeting, but your editor sus- 





pects that very few of the partici- 
pants are going to be very thankful 
when the big day rolls around. 
They're nice old birds, but they'll 


look much nicer on a platter 


First Prize 

This credit union in Kaukauna, 
Wisconsin, entered a float in the La- 
bor Day parade and walked olf with 
ne highest honors. Here you see 
their tloat, and it’s no wonder that 
the judges awarded them first prize. 
We are proud to present the Thil- 
many Credit union to its fellow cred- 
it unionists. Miss Helen Arps Miller 
is the Secretary and she writes us 
that they have a membership of 439 
of whom 205 are borrowers. Assets 
in the credit union total $18,840 and 
324 loans have been made so far this 
vear totalling $23,664. Congratula- 
tions! 


Supper Time 

It’s lucky Joe Bishop isn’t writing 
this section this month. Joe is the 
other member of our staff, and he’s 
gone back East to pursue the Law 
though he still writes for us as you 
will note elsewhere in this issue. To 
get back to the subject, it’s lucky 
Joe isn’t writing this material, be- 
cause he has a great love for pigs, 
and he would take up all the space on 
these two pages for this one picture. 




















I can see his look of delight as he 
finds this one. However, I like pigs, 
myself, and here it seems that mama 
pig is telling Aunty Hen that there 
just isn’t any more room. At least 
we'll have to accept this explanation 
since Mr. R. A. Emnett of St. Louis, 
Missouri, who sent it in, simply 
wrote that the snap is “‘a view on the 
farm.” This seems to us to be the 
best from an excellent lot sent in by 
Mr. Emnett. 


Lots of Heat 


We gave this picture second place 
among those sent in by Mr. Emnett 
because we never saw anything quite 
like it before. Believe it or not, this 
huge stone structure is a fireplace. 
Note the comparative size of the girl 
standing a little to the right in the 
lower portion of the picture. Accord- 
ing to our contributor, this fireplace 
is located near Meramec Springs in 
Missouri and was used during the 
Civil War. Your editor is a little 
curious to know for just what rea- 
son it was used but guesses it was 
to cook for the army. Perhaps Mr. 
Emnett can enlighten us. 


War! 


This is one of the most interesting 
photos we have received to date and 
it was sent in by Mrs. Fred Wm. 
Reeder of Lorton, Virginia. It is ap- 
propriate because in a time of inter- 
national crisis, it reminds us of one 
of the terrible aspects of the last 
war. It depics the exterior of Rheims 
Cathedral in northwestern France, 
and in the foreground, you can clear- 
ly see the destruction wrought by 
German bombers. This is one of the 
most famous of the world’s cathe- 
drals and it was here that most of 
the French Kings were consecrated 
with holy oil by the Archbishop of 
Rheims. The picture has added in- 
terest because it was taken, as Mrs. 
Reeder writes, “by a member of the 
famous Rainbow Division in 1917. 
Mr. Reeder’s brother developed this 
snapshot twenty years ago.” 
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Bridge—and Statue 


We’re still a little partial to good 
Bridge pictures. I suppose that 
comes from hearing so much about 
the word “bridge” around here. It 
does seem to be a pretty popular 
word. Anyway this one was sent to 
us by Mr. M. W. Sieveking, who is 
treasurer of the Louisville KEMBA 
Credit Union in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and it shows the new highway 
bridge crossing the Wabash river at 
Vincennes, Indiana. This particular 
approach is on the Indiana side, and 
to the left we find the beautiful Clark 
Memorial. 


Rugged Baby 


Next to bridges, your editor has a 
definite weakness for animal pic- 
tures, especially when they are as 
cute as this one. Mrs. Lester J. 
Lievre, whose husband is a member 
of the Postal Credit Union out in 
Oakland, California, sent it in, and 
we'll let her tell you about it. “A 
new jack—but he’s an ace of babies. 
Soft and cuddly and not one bit fus- 
sy about who pets him. Just a week 
old and standing by quietly but his 
mother was hee-hawing plenty on 
the sidelines.” 


W anted—Pictures 


We're getting a pretty fine assort- 
ment of pictures as our Kodaker 
page gets more and more popular 
with our readers, but we’re hard to 
satisfy. We want more and better 
pictures, and remember, we give a 
dollar for every snap reproduced on 
this page. We'll increase that amount 
just as soon as the BRIDGE gets out 
of the red, but in the meantime, 
we’re counting on your help. And 
here’s a little suggestion. When you 
send your pictures in, besides de- 
scribing the subject, tell us a little 
bit about how you got the picture 
and with what sort of a camera it 
was taken. All this will be of added 
interest to your fellow camera fans 
from all over the country. 



















































































































LITTLE MAN 
ad Sb LLO, BOYS AND GIRLS! 


“This means you, and you, and 
little vou peeking over brother's 
shoulder to read my story. I'd like 
to introduce—” 

“Hey, pop, how about me? I want 
to meet some future CUNA Cubs, 
oo,” squeaked a far from timid voice 
in the distance. 

“Just a minute, just a minute! 
Hold on there and don’t interrupt 
your dad when he’s talking. To con- 
tinue—-I’m the LITTLE MAN UN- 
DER THE UMBRELLA. Most folks 
call me the LITTLE MAN and that’s 
enough, | guess, for they always rec- 
ognize 

“Don’t forget me, pop. I'm still 
here at the bottom of the page, and 
I’m growing awfully impatient.” 

“Alright, alright. Now it’s your 
turn. This impossible, impudent lit- 
tle scamp is my boy, LITTLE SON,” 
laughed the LITTLE MAN. “He and 
I are symbols for this great credit 
union that you’ve heard your mother 
and father talk about. 

“As you know, the first credit un- 
ion Was started many years ago, long 
before any of you were born, in 1848, 
far across the ocean in Germany. 
Perhaps you'd better take out your 
maps of Europe and find Germany so 
you'll know where I mean. Have 
you 

“Don’t forget about the Cubs, 
pop!” interrupted LITTLE SON 
With an impish grin. 

“Give me time, LITTLE SON, 
Well, as I was saying, this coopera- 
tive credit society in Germany start- 
ed a movement that has spread all 
over the world,” the LITTLE MAN 
went on. 

“Have you ever helped a pal of 
yours build a dandy club house out 
of box crates? Well, that’s what we 
mean by cooperation. When you and 
your pals work together, you are co- 
operating. Only in this organization 
you help each other with dollars and 
cents. Here’s how it works!” 


30 


UNA CUBS 


hy 
URSA MAJOR 





This Department for credit un- 
ion boys and girls—your very 
own Section of this BRIDGE mag- 
azine (which belongs to Father 
and Mother and all the other 
credit union folks) is to be man- 
aged for you by—ME! Who am 
I? I’m Ursa Major. 

Do you know who Ursa Major 
is? Ask teacher. I'll bet she'll 
know—or Pop will, or Mother. 
To find Ursa Major all you 
have to do is to look up into the 
sky on a bright starlight night; 
for Ursa Major is one of the 
collections of stars and sometimes 
this collection is described in 
English and the English words 
are “Big Bear.” And I’m the Big 
Bear—leader of the Cubs! And 
I’m a good natured bear and my 
job is to make the Cubs happy by 
making this the best boys’ and 
girls’ section in any magazine 
anyplace. And when you write 
me (and I hope you all will write 
me soon and often) send the let- 
ter to Ursa Major, Cubs Letter- 
box, the Brince, Madison, Wis- 
consin, and if you find my name 
too hard to write just send the 
letter to the Big Bear at the same 
address—Cubs Letterbox, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 














Sut LITTLE SON wasn’t satisfied 
yet, so he asked again: 

“When do the Cubs come in, pop? 
Remember the Cubs!” 

“Why, they come in all along the 
way. They are the boys and girls of 





the pioneers,” the LITTLE MAN de- 
lared. “The pioneers are the men 
who first started the credit union. 
Just as our pioneer ancestors fought 
Indians and cut down forests to build 
homes, so these gallant men are even 
now fighting poverty and depression 
through credit unions in order that 
you can live and eat and go to school. 
Yes, indeedy, there are pioneers to- 
day, just as there were 100 years 
ago.” 

“May I say something, pop?” 
asked the LITTLE SON pounding on 
his chair in order to attract atten- 
tion. 

“Certainly, go right ahead!” 

“Well, I think pop’s too slow, so 
I'll tell you how you may become a 
CUNA Cub like I am. It’s lots of 
fun. Then, too, I like to see my pen- 
nies add up, ‘cause I want to go to 
college someday and learn to build 
bridges. Wouldn’t that be swell? 

“We junior members of the Credit 
Union National Association (gee, 
that’s a long name), call ourselves 
the CUNA Cubs. The word CUNA 
comes from a shortening of that 
long, long name. You take the first 
letter in each word and there you 
have it,” he explained. “All we kids 
have to do is save our pennies in 
small banks which will be ready for 
us soon. Isn’t that right, pop?” 


“Yes it is. But you forgot about 
the older boys and girls,” he said. 
“They can save dimes, one dime a 
week, and that isn’t much for those 
of you who have paper routes or run 
errands after school.” 

“Best of all,” shouted the LITTLE 
SON, “you get a shiny red and white 
button when you become a Cub. Just 
write for it and we'll see that your 
postman hurries it to you. But so- 
long now, I’ve got to go and see how 
Barney is.” And the LITTLE SON 
dashed off down the lane toward the 
old red barn. 

“LITTLE SON didn’t tell you 
about Barney, did he?” asked the 
LITTLE MAN. “Barney’s a CUNA 
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Cub, too, only he’s a brown and furry 
burro. 

“LITTLE SON’S Uncle Jasper 
sent him all the way from New Mex- 
ico, and he’s one lively rascal, I'll 
tell you. I caught him snoozing in 
my bed this afternoon, imagine that? 
We'll bring him along next month to 
meet you. Until then, CUNA Cubs, 
the best of savings, and good play- 


HALLOWEEN 


LL OVER the world boys and girls 

like you CUNA Cubs are plan- 
ning Halloween gaieties. Of course, 
the poor little children in China and 
Japan and Spain can’t have any fun 
this year. You see, their fathers are 
fighting in wars that cause sadness 
and death in their countries. But 
then you’ve read about wars 
in the BRIDGE, or in your newspa- 
pers! Now, don’t you think you're 
lucky to be living in such a big and 
peaceful country as the United 
States? We can celebrate Halloween 
and Thanksgiving and Christmas be- 


those 


cause our folks don’t want wars and 
fighting. 

On Halloween night all the ghosts 
and evil spirits of the dead stalk 
about the streets and country lanes 
trying to scare everybody. But brave 
boys and girls like the CUNA Cubs 





may pretend to be frightened; they 
may shriek and shudder, yet down 
deep inside they know it’s all just 
good fun. Those spooky ghosts and 
black witches are only a part of the 
revelry of Halloween. They can’t 
scare us, can they? 

However, our little boy and girl 
ancestors really believed that witches 
and goblins walked around on Octo- 
ber 31. Why, the Puritan children 
would even cry out if they saw their 
own shadows on Halloween night. 
For you see, they believed in witches 
then, and even hanged innocent peo- 
ple. Salem, Massachusetts, was one 
town noted for its witch hangings. 
We know now, though, that witches 
are only creatures like fairies and 
characters in books. 
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That was a short time ago, but 
hundreds of years before the Pil- 
grims, Halloween was first cele- 
brated. The name itself has been 


shortened from All Hallows’ Eve or 
the Eve of All Saints’ Day. Many 
people think this was a church festi- 
val, but that’s a mistake! It all 
started far across the ocean in Eng- 
land with the custom of lighting 
bonfires on hilltops on the last even- 
ing of October to 
spirits. 


scare away evil 


DISCOVE 


I' THERE’S one day in the year every 

CUNA Cub remembers 
Christmas and Thanksgiving it’s Oc- 
tober 12! On that day a bold cap- 
tain named Christopher Columbus 
was sailing in a tiny ship across the 
great Atlantic Ocean from Spain 
westward. He didn’t know he was 
going to find a great continent where 
all the CUNA Cubs would, hundreds 
of years later, have their homes. He 
had three little boats in his fleet. One 
was called the Nina. The second one 
was the Pinta and the third the San- 
ta Maria. We would’nt think of such 
little boats making so dangerous a 
trip today. But—wait a minute! 
There are still brave sailors—plenty 
of them, and didn’t you read in Pop’s 
paper the other day that that beauti- 
ful racing yacht, the Endeavor, 
which came way over here from Eng- 
land to race with our yacht, the 
Ranger, sailed back to England un- 
der her own sail and with no help 
at all? Truly the sea makes brave 
the men who sail upon it. 

But when Columbus sailed in 1492 
most folks had curious ideas about 


besides 


Among the Celts, who were an an- 
cient people living in Britain, there 
was an important religious order 
known as the Druids. This was sort 
of a club like the CUNA Cubs have. 
These Druids were doctors, and won- 
der-workers and priests. They of- 
fered gifts to the pagan gods, on 
certain days, for the good that had 
come to them during the year. As 
late as the year 400 A. D., if you can 
imagine that distant time, these 


(Con.inued on page 


RY DAY 


what he would encounter. Many of 
them thought the world was flat and 
that he would reach the edge of it 
by sailing west far enough and fall 
right off. They thought too that 
there were serpents and dragons 
waiting beyond the edge to swallow 
him up. But Columbus didn’t think 
so. He thought the world was round 
and that by sailing west he 
reach the West Indies. 

Just think how he felt when land 
was sighted! That must have been a 
very exciting moment. And when he 
first went ashore he knelt down and 
kissed the land and wept. His dream 
had at last come true and, had he 
not had this dream and courage to 
make the trip, we might not this 
month be celebrating a happy Hal- 
loween. 

And 


could 


here’s a question for the 


Cubs. We’ll print the name and the 
letter we get from the first Cub who 
will write The CUNA Cubs postbox, 
c/o The BRIDGE, Madison, Wisconsin, 
answering correctly this question: 
Where was Columbus when he first 
landed at the end of his first trip? 
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Halloween 


(Continued from page 31) 
gifts or sacrifices, were offered in 
Britain to the moon-god on what we 
now call Halloween. 

But where did the name Halloween 
come from, you wonder! It’s story 
goes back to ancient Rome. There 
the people’s religious leader, the 
Pope, began a festival dedicated to 
the memory of all the martyrs. Those 
are brave men who have died for 
their beliefs. This was first held on 
May 1, but several hundred years 
later in 834 A. D., it was changed 
Lo November ia 








In Great Britain this celebration 
became associated with the feast of 
the Druids held at that same time. 
It was called Haligan or All Hallows, 
referring, of course, to the hallowed 
martyrs. The night before it was 
known as All Hallows’ Eve or Even. 
so now we e¢all it Halloween. It’s 
shorter and much easier to say and 
remember, isn’t it? 

Excitement marks our Halloween 
celebrations. Everyone is gay, espe- 
cially the bays and girls who can 
lave parties or go to one. It’s even 
vreat fun just to dress up in a weird 
rr spooky costume and dance around 
the streets with the crowd. If you 
aren't invited to a party, then have 
one of your own! Planning for a 
masquerade is half the fun. 

You’ve plenty to do for that party. 
Yes, indeed! There are rooms to dec- 
rate, games to plan, and delicious 
food to prepare. How about trans- 
forming your front room into a black 
forest, with grinning jack-o-lanterns 
peering from behind the trees? You 
an place witches that look just about 
to tly on top of wobbly fences. More 
fun yet would be to have your party 
n the basement or in the attic. The 

arage or even the yard make grand 

enes for Halloween festivities. 


rhere’s a few suggestions for your 


party. So now use your imaginations 
ind without doubt your Halloween 
party will be the gavest, the clever- 
st ever held in your community. By 
the black cat’s whiskers, I wish | 


suld come to your party mvself! 














Fifty-five Shopping Days Until 
Christmas 


Think it over: if your Credit union subscribes 100% for 


the BRIDGE: 


1. Each member will get as a Christmas present from the Credit 
Union a 384 page book, in 12—32 page installments during the 
year, colorful, interesting, with material of the utmost value to 
him—a real gift for the credit union home. 


2. The experience of over 50 credit unions which have subscribed 
100% for an appreciable period indicates that the 100% subscrip- 
tion also means a splendid Christmas present for the Credit Union 
in increased assets, loans and earnings. 


3. Your 100% subscription is a splendid Christmas present to the 
credit union movement, supplying it with a permanent and much 
needed magazine. 


OFF FF BBB LBL 


2 
Remember—The price for 100% subscriptions has been reduced ) 
to 40 cents per subscription. If your 100% subscription is re- 
ceived before December 1 each of your members will receive 
the Christmas issue on December 15 with a very attractive } 
Christmas Card from the Credit Union enclosed. , 

~ 
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The BRIDGE 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 


TOM DOIG, Subscription Manager 





























How To Join the CUNA Cubs 


First there are just a few rules for our Club although there are no dues. 


(1) We are going to join Pop’s credit union if we can get in and save 
some of our pennies after we get a Club bank. 


(2) We are going to read our own page in the BRIDGE and send pictures 
in When we have good ones and write each other once in a while through 
our own Postoffice which is CUNA Cub Postbox, c/o The BripGE, Madison, 
Wisconsin. In these letters we'll tell what we like to do, about our games 
and our vacations, etc., and get acquainted. 

To Join; get a postcard and copy the following words. We would advise 
you to cut out this application and mail it in but Pop wouldn’t want you to 
cut his copy of the BRIDGE, he likes it too well. Address the card to CUNA 
Cub Postbox, c o The BripGE, Madison, Wisconsin. 


I WANT TO JOIN THE CUNA CUBS! 


I want to join the CUNA Cubs. This is my application. I understand that 
I will receive (1) a membership button; (2) a book of rules, and (3) a penny 
savings bank. 


My name is 


Address 
The Credit Union in my family is the Credit Union 
The kids call me My birthday is 
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Nessage 


to the Credit Unions, their Or- 


ganizations and their Members 





Fellow Credit Unionists: 

Nothing was considered by our 
Founder of importance comparable 
with the necessity for constant plan- 
ning. Confronted with the sad neces- 
sity of carrying on with Mr. Filene 
no longer available to assist us di- 
rectly with his good counsel and the 
inspiration of his presence at our 
meetings our first job is to plan our 
course of action. 

I recall that sixteen years ago, at 
Mr. Filene’s request, I made and 
submitted a plan to him. It involved 
first getting laws so that there 
might be credit unions in every 
state. The next step involved the or- 
ganization of enough credit unions 
so that the final step would be possi- 
ble—the organization of the credit 
unions in State Leagues and a Nat- 
ional Association and the gradual 


assumption of the permanent direc- 

















tion of the credit union movement 
by the credit unions as thus organ- 
ized. 

In the details of executing these 
plans I was given complete latitude 
and while, as two men earnestly at- 
tempting a program of such extra- 
ordinary proportions would inevita- 
bly do, we differed materially at 
times as to how the program should 
advance—we worked earnestly to- 
gether and there came into the pic- 
ture as the plans unfolded other men 
who supplied ‘yidiaid leadership, 
bringing us finally to the point where 
we had our laws in forty-three 
states, the Federal law, 6,500 credit 
unions, well over a million credit 
union members, forty-five State 
Leagues, over three hundred Chap- 
ters, our own loan protection com- 
pany, our own forms manufacturing 
and distributing business, our own 


publication and, above all, the local, 
state and national leadership, trained 
in the Filene tradition of service. 

And in this program we have de- 
veloped certain fundamental ideals. 
Our’s is a patriotic program; we be- 
lieve in democracy—and believe the 
credit union will help make democ- 
racy work in practice. We are 
against communism and fascism and 
every other ism except Americanism. 
We believe that the credit union plan 
is completely without bias or preju- 
dice; it is one cause where men and 
women of every religious creed, ev- 
ery political faith, every state of 
economic progress may unite. There 
is a place in the credit union move- 
ment for every man and for every 
woman who believes that America 
should be a land where all institu- 
tions, economic as well as political, 
should be truly as the forefathers 
intended—of and for and by the peo- 
ple. 

We must recall that the world 
progresses only as it goes resolutely 
forward in a program of expanding 
human rights. Everyone who has 
ever tried any new and better way 
of doing anything of common public 
interest has had to overcome at first 
the traditional back-pull against the 
new way. We owe everything we 
have in the world that is worthwhile 
to the men and women who, like 
Filene, could appreciate that there is 
going to be a happier tomorrow. 

So—in this moment when we cred- 
it unionists are plunged in grief by 
the passing of our great leader—we 
should gather up our resources and 


pledge ourselves anew to do just 

what he would have us do—carry 
! 

on: 


Our Founder left us in the midst 
of the development of the credit un- 
ion movement. There is no terminal 
in sight. The credit union movement 
is on its way to greater and greater 
objectives. There are a hundred mil- 
lion people who need the credit union 
and have no credit unions available 
for their use. Only 6% of our or- 
ganization job is done. 

Mr. Filene gave us the strong and 
deep and true foundation; we turn 
resolutely to building a worthy su- 
perstructure. He would not have us 
spend time grieving when there is so 
much work to do. 

Let us be indeed true to his mem- 
ory for the service he rendered is 
immortal and his great Spirit march- 
es on at the head of the column. 

Carry on! 


Hoangeugrsd 


The BRIDGE goes 


The permanent Voice of the Credit Union 
Movement. 

We seek 100,000 SUBSCRIPTIONS BY 
CHRISTMAS (a 50,000 increase) so 
that: 

(1) The BRIDGE may be permanent. 

{2) The credit union story will increas- 
ingly reach the credit union home. 

(3) Legitimate advertising may be in- 
creasingly possible. 


To 1,100,000 credit union members, 6,300 
credit unions, 350 credit union chapters, 
42 credit union State Leagues and to 
our leadership everywhere: 


Write Your Cooperation with Subscriptions 


THE BRIDGE 
Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 


Photograph by Ted Huggins 
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